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Introduction 


The world refugee record for the last year is one of 
impressive striving and continuing unmet needs. Recent 
events bring hope for a better future in some refugee 
situations, while in others human suffering deepens and the 
plight of refugees grows. 

The United States remains the leader in humanitarian 
assistance to refugees by virtue of its combined efforts in 
assistance, resettlernent, and humanitarian advocacy 
worldwide. The international relief organizations and their 
private voluntary agency partners continue to exert 
unflagging, herculean efforts to relieve human suffering 
and to seek avenues to new livelihoods for the world's more 
than 12 million refugees, asylum seekers, and displaced 
persons. But the pressure of refugee flows increases, the 
costs of humanitarian relief continue to rise, and we and the 
other receiving and donor nations are barely keeping up. 

To summarize the year, here is a short, incomplete list of both positive and negative 
developments. First, situations which have worsened: 





1. Mozambican refugees have flooded neighboring countries. Extraordinary demands are 
being made on the hospitality and infrastructure of Malawi and other surrounding first 
asylum countries Host government agencies, multilateral organizations, and private relief 
groups together continue heroic relief efforts, and perilous, premature repatriation to 
Mozambique was successfully forestalled. 


2. There has heen a sudden, mass influx of Somalis into Ethiopia. Recent civil strife has 
added this population to the Sudanese already in asylum in the southwestern part of the 
country and to the fighting in Eritrea and Tigray; there are continuing problems of access by 
international relief organizations to all groups. 








3. Palestinian refugees met violence and death in the West Bank and Gaza. UNRWA's 
humanitarian assistance programs suffered serious disruption, and hundreds of refugees 
were detained. 


4. First asylum deteriorated in Southeast Asia. Sharp increases in boat arrivals in late 1987 
led to pushoffs from Thailand; Malaysia has announced it intends to close its main refugee 
camp; and Hong Kong has begun to screen arrivals to determine which are non-bona fide 
refugees. To reverse this trend, the United States has initiated new proposals, and we and 
the U.N. High Commissioner for Refugees (UNHCR), the ASEAN states, and other highly 
concerned governments have agreed on a multilateral process to develop a new policy 
framework, concentrating on the responsibilities of the Government of Vietnam. 


5. The situation of the Cambodian border populations remained perilous. Exposed to a 
conflict zone, life in the camps grew more debilitating through ever-worsening 
overcrowding and limited opportunities for education and other productive activity. Some 
progress was made on particular issues: establishment of an open market, commencement of 
a 24-hour international organization presence, and installation of a new, better-trained Thai 
security force. 

















6. Budget strictures and earmarks required overall cuts in refugee assistance funds. U.S. 
contributions to international relief organizations in FY 88 declined by 10% from the 
preceding year, even as UNHCR and the International Committee of the Red Cross (ICRC) 
issued appeals for new refugee emergencies in Africa and elsewhere. Using all available 
resources, the United States exhausted the President's Emergency Fund in order to make an 
additional $10.5 million available for Africa, followed by replenishment by Congress of the 
fund toward the end of the fiscal year. 











7. Spending limitations also impacted U.S. refugee resettlement programs. At a time of 
rising, unforeseen admissions, the budget ceiling for the Department of Health and Human 
Services forced a reduction in federal reimbursements for state-administered refugee 
assistance from 31 to 24 months. 





There have also been important areas of improvement: 


1. The way was opened for Afghan refugee repatriation. The Afghanistan settlement 
caused the start of the Soviet troop withdrawal, and the U.N. appointed a special 
coordinator for assistance and began to marshal support for one of the largest returns in 
history. However, facing a devastated country, continuing conflict, and the danger of 
millions of mines, the refugees are waiting to return, and the international community must 
continue to sustain the huge refugee population in Pakistan. 


2. Significant refugee repatriations took place in Central America. Thousands of 
Salvadorans, Nicaraguan Miskito Indians, and Guatemalans returned from camps in 
Honduras and Mexico, both spontaneously and in large-scale UNHCR-supervised movements. 


3. Negotiations with Vietnam have greatly increased the Orderly Departure Program. The 
United States has succeeded in establishing a bilateral program for Amerasian children and 
has reached an agreement in principle on the U.S. resettlement of former reeducation camp 
detainees. 




















4. Soviet emigration reached the highest level since 1981. Increased emigration, although 
still under restrictive criteria, must be seen as a major success for the human rights efforts of 
the United States. Also in Eastern Europe there are signs that the Helsinki precepts on 
freedom of movement are increasingly—if not universally—being honored by their signatory 
governments. However, the outflow raises for the West the dilemma of setting policies and 
identifying resources to respond to the growing numbers of asylum seekers. 


5. The U.S. admissions program stretched to accommodate the unexpected flows. The 
President authorized 15,000 additional numbers in response to the unforeseen outflow from 
the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe; prior to receiving additional funds, the State 
Department admitted 10,000, while largely achieving priority program goals in all other 
regions. Also in 1988, the initial utilization of the unfunded “private sector" authority 
provided for the admission of some 500 additional Cuban refugees from third countries. 


6. There is progress towards political settlements in Angola and Cambodia. The major 
players in each of these protracted conflicts began negotiations, with the prospect of future 
settlements which could allow large populations of displaced persons to return home. 

















7. The Nam Pun Hmong have been offered resettlement. For this specific group of refugees 
from Laos, the achievement appears against a background of scant improvement in the 
general situation of asylum seekers along the Thai-Lao border. Reports of pushbacks 
continue, as the screening and return program remained stalled. 








Overall, the dominant themes are resource limitations and the intractability of root 
causes. 

The magnitude of financial need is staggering. In Africa, where the flows of new 
refugees were greatest and where the receiving countries are poorest, refugee populations 
increased by 25% in 1 year. Unforeseen emergency cash and food needs for UNHCR and ICRC 
added $200 million to the requirements or roughly double their initial budgets. The 


iv 





contributions of donor nations, while generous, were inadequate to accomplish more than 
the minimum necessary for life-sustaining support. 

For the United States, our efforts to respond to worldwide refugee requirements in 1988 
have focused public attention on the need for laws and policies which match our aspirations 
for refugees to our national ability to commit resources over a sustained period of time. 
Offering refugees a new home in our country is a central element of U.S. national refugee 
policy and purpose, but responding to sudden, unforeseen admissions requirements inevit- 
ably creates an invidious competition with resources for relief and life-saving assistance. 

We require a new comprehension of compassion and realism. We must recognize that 
the resources of government are limited, that all countries—whether first asylum or resettle- 
ment—impose limits on their absorptive capacity for immigration, and that the highest claim 
on funds must be to sustain human life. 

Looking ahead, we must find ways to give greater priority to humanitarian assistance, 
while recognizing that relief and resettlement do not in themselves constitute a sufficient 
response to the world's refugee problems. Genuine and lasting solutions lie only in our 
ability to make more of an impact on root causes, to resolve political conflicts, to provide for 
safe repatriation to one's homeland, and to ensure universal respect for human rights. 


Jonathan Moore 
U.S. Coordinator for Refugee Affairs 
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This World Refugee Report is the fourth annual Department of State publication of 
that name, and provides information to Congress and the general public on the world 
refugee situation. A companion document, Proposed Refugee Admissions for Fiscal 
Year 1989, presents the President's proposals for the levels of refugee admissions to the 
United States for the fiscal year beginning October 1, 1988. Together, these two 
documents contain information required by Section 207(e) of the Refugee Act of 1980. 

The World Refugee Report focuses on the situation of refugees and asylum seekers, 
on international efforts to provide assistance, and on mechanisms through which the 
United States and other countries offer asylum and resettlement to refugees. Details on 
programs for refugees who are resettled in the United States are included in Proposed 
Refugee Admissions. 

The information included is current as of May 1988, although in a few instances 
developments which occurred as late as July 1988 have been added. All money totals 
are quoted in U.S. dollar amounts, converted from local currencies at either December 
1987 or May 1988 rates, as appropriate. ; 

The information in this Report was obtained from various U.S. Government sources, 
other governments, the U.N. High Commissioner for Refugees, and other international 
organizations. Comments or questions regarding the World Refugee Report may be 
addressed to: 


Director 
Office of Policy and Program Coordination 
Bureau for Refugee Programs 
Department of State 
Washington, D.C. 20520 
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Chapter | 


AFRICA 


The African refugee scene over the last 12 months 
has been one of stark contrast. Oppression, warfare, 
and human abuse continue to rage across large parts 
of Africa, and have now driven over 3 million persons 
to seek haven and sustenance in neighboring lands. 
Yet in some other areas of the continent repatriation 
is the dominant theme, as improved security and 
conditions of life draw home exiles who had been 
forced to flee in years past. The heaviest concen- 
trations of refugees continue to lie in Southern Africa 
and in the four countries of the Horn. 

Southern Africa remains beset by three distinct 
civil conflicts, each of which creates grave hardship 
for massive portions of the national population and 
imposes a heavy humanitarian burden on adjacent 
nations that give them refuge. In Mozambique, a 
sweeping wave of atrocities and bloodshed has 
forced over a million persons to flee into all six of that 
country’s neighbors. The unending strife in Angola 
has driven over 400,000 persons into exile in Zaire and 
Zambia. Racial oppression continues to afflict the 
majority of South Africa's citizens, and has created a 
refugee presence elsewhere in the region, which, 
although numerically not great, carries significant 
political and financial cost. 

The Horn of Africa is still the scene of swirling 
refugee movements back and forth across national 
boundaries. Ethiopia, Sudan, and Somalia each both 
generate and host substantial numbers of refugees. 
Over the last 12 months the largest influx has been 
into Ethiopia from southern Sudan, where the 
intensity of civil warfare has heightened. Further 
north along that same border the movement has long 
been converse, and Sudan continues to receive an 
intermittent inflow from insurgent areas of Eritria 
and Tigray. A similar two-way refugee exchange 
exists between Ethiopia and Somalia; in recent 
months there has been a major surge into Ethiopia of 
persons fleeing warfare in northwest Somalia, a 
nation which for a decade has hosted hundreds of 
thousands of refugees from Ethiopia. Ameliorating 
the latter situation somewhat has been a continuing 
pattern of repatriation to Ethiopia from both Somalia 
and Djibouti. 


In Central Africa, former refugees continue to 
return home to Chad after what for many has been 
almost a decade of exile in several neighboring coun- 
tries. The major task now facing the Chadian 
Government and iriternational donors is to restore 
the returnees to self-sufficiency in their former 
abodes. In Uganda, greatly enhanced stability has 
spurred the return that began 2 years ago as the 
Museveni regime took power. Repatriation to 
Uganda is now substantially complete from Zaire, and 
may soon be from Sudan, although continued 
dissidence in the northwest has boosted slightly the 
exile presence in Kenya. A final resolution of these 
two refugee situations, long intractable, should offer 
hope and inspiration for the solution of current, 
difficult refugee burdens elsewhere in Africa. 

Across Africa, one commen attribute of the varied 
refugee scenes has long been the impressive 
generosity of people and governments toward 
neighbors in distress. Nowhere in the world have the 
principles of first asylum been more universally 
respected. Nonetheless, the social and economic 
burdens of a large refugee presence cannot be 
indefinitely sustained by developing nations, without 
major and continuing help from others. Support from 
beyond the continent must rise, if African host 
governments are to maintain their hospitality at 
traditionally high levels. There is oressing need for 
restoration and expansion of host-country infrastruc- 
ture and measures to mitigate ecological damage and 
resource depletion stemming from massive refugee 
inflows. Where early repatriation does not appear 
likely, help is needed to speed economic integration 
and enhance self-sufficiency of refugee groups, both 
to ease the support burden and to preserve the 
dignity and self-esteem of those afflicted. 

Resettlement outside the region, although not 
the solution of choice for most African refugees, is 
necessary for the relatively small number of refugees 
who cannot appropriately remain in their countries of 
first asylum. The United States, Canada, and Australia 
are the major resettlement destinations for African 
refugees. 














Southern Africa 


Mozambican Refugees 


Over the past 2 years the conflict in Mozambique 
has broadened, intensified, and become more brutal. 
Over the past year there have been intensified attacks 
against civilians and the economic infrastructure. 
Acute food shortages caused by the flight of peasants 
from their fields, disruption of road traffic, and 
adverse climatic conditions have added to the 
suffering. In some areas emergency rations must be 
airlifted because of security concerns. 

The continuing strife and brutal abuse of non- 
combatants has forced over a million Mozambicans to 
flee to neighboring lands, and, according to the 
Mozambican Government, has internally displaced up 
to 1.5 million others. (A summary of the findings of 
an independent study of the causes of this massive 
refugee movement appears elsewhere in this chap- 
ter.) The number of civilian deaths caused by the 
fighting or by the hardships of flight cannot be 
calculated, but is undoubtedly very high. Many of 
those reaching relief facilities in adjacent countries 
arrive in ill health, malnourished, bereft of belong- 
ings, and often naked. 

The heaviest refugee burden has fallen upon 
small and densely populated Malawi, whose refugee 
burden, by mid-1988, had risen to 610,000. Else- 


where, some 225,000 are estimated to be in South 
Africa, many living with ethnically similar inhabitants 
of the so-called “homeland areas.” Tanzania now 





The “quacstick” method used for evaluating the degree of 
malnutrition of a child under 6 years by comparing the 
circumference of his 2rm with his height: Mozambique. 


Courtesy ICRC: Thierry Gassmann 





estimates it has some 72,000 Mozambicans in its 
territory, counting both those offically registered and 
a much larger still-undocumented population in re- 
mote border areas. About 75,000 are in Zimbabwe, 
while 30,000 are registered in Zambia and 22,500 in 
Swaziland. All of these countries have responded to 
this mammoth refugee thrust with admirable 
hospitality and humanitarian concern, tempered in 
some instances (most notably Zimbabwe) by security 
concerns engendered by concurrent cross-border 
raiding by RENAMO forces. 

During the iast half of 1987 Zimbabwean authori- 
ties involuntarily repatriated about 9,000 Mozam- 
bicans (mostly males of military age) to Manica 
province. Reportedly, a further 1,800 were repa- 
triated or turned back from the border in the first 
rr onths of 1988, although by mid-year such incidents 
appeared to have stopped. By its own admission, the 
South African Government forcibly repatriated 26,780 
“illegal immigrants” from Mozambique in 1987 and 
another 5,719 during the first 2 months of 1988. 
Many of those forcibly repatriated have been accord- 
ed resettlement assistance by the Mozambican Gov- 
ernment and the UNHCR. 

Propects for substantial voluntary repatriation of 
Mozambican refugees in the near term are poor, due 
to continued conditions of insecurity and famine. 
Many refugees who have returned during periods of 
temporary improvement have later been displaced 
again. Moreover, RENAMO has attacked some sites 
where repatriated Mozambicans have been settled 
The ability of UNHCR and concerned governments to 
arrange safe transport and secure and adequate 
facilities for returnees is extremely limited. 

Nonetheless, UNHCR estimates that as many as 
60,000 refugees have returned to Mozambique since 
the beginning of 1987, either through forced return 
or voluntary repatriation. UNHCR commenced re- 
settiement field operations in Mozambique in the 
late spring of 1987. Apart from its aid to those 
involuntarily returned, UNHCR has facilitated the 
voluntary repatriation of at least 5,000 persons, 
including in the second half of 1987 a group of some 
3,000 Jehovah's Witnesses who had fled from 
Zambezia province into Malawi. It is anticipated that 
returnees will receive UNHCR assistance for up to 18 
months and thereafter will be eligible for the same 
aid as the internally displaced. UNHCR has issued a 
special appeal for $7.7 million for its Mozambican 
Repatriation Program. The United States has not 
contributed because at present the security situation 
within Mozambique is not judged adequate to permit 
a safe and orderly return of significant numbers of 
the refugees. 





South African Refugees 


At present about 21,000 South African citizens are 
registered in other countries as refugees. Because of 
differing registration policies, this total includes 
active members of liberation groups in Zambia and 
Angola, but excludes such persons in Tanzania. It is 
not known how many unaffiliated South African 
refugees may be living in an unregistered status, but 
there are no indications that the number is great. 

The largest numbers of South African exiles reside 
in Angola, Tanzania, Zambia, and Swaziland. Most of 
the 10,000 in Angola are African National Congress 
(ANC) members located in camps operated by that 
movement. Tanzania has an ANC population of 2,000 
to 3,000 and also hosts members of the Pan Africanist 
Congress (PAC). Additionally there are some 50 
unaffiliated South African refugees who are regis- 
tered with UNHCR. Zambia hosts 3,500 ANC members 
and has a small population of refugees outside the 
movement. Most of the 6,500 South African refugees 
in Swaziland are ethnic Swazis. UNHCR provides 
development and maintenance assistance to the 
camps in Zambia and Tanzania and to those in Angola 
which are open to UNHCR inspection. 

South Africans in Zambia and Tanzania have 
difficulty obtaining asylum if they are not members of 
the ANC or (in Tanzania) the PAC. Tanzania will only 
allow them to stay while in transit to a second country 
of asylum or resettlement (although transit status 
may last several years). Individuals who have decided 
to leave or are expelled from the liberation groups 
have even more difficulty. Such persons require 
strong protection efforts from the UNHCR and are 
often the beneficiaries of resettlement in the United 
States, Canada, or Australia. 

Relatively small numbers of South African refu- 
gees continue to arrive in Zimbabwe, Botswana, and 
Swaziland. Those who request it are assisted by 
UNHCR to move on to Zambia or Tanzania, where 
they join the resistance groups. A minority choose to 
stay in the border country and receive assistance from 
UNHCR. Although not barred from working, oppor- 
tunities for refugees in these countries are few and 
some have been resettied in the United States, 
Canada and Australia. 

Refugee arrivals in Lesotho from South Africa are 
now negligible, reflecting a growing preference to 
seek refuge in states less geographically exposed to 
South African pressures. The current population is 
only about 200, as the Government acts promptly to 
transfer abroad those whose past activities might 
render them vulnerable. 

The Bureau for Refugee Programs funds two 
scholarship programs to provide vocational and 


undergraduate education to South African and 
Namibian refugees. 


Malawi 


In May 1987, relatively small and densely 
populated Malawi hosted 245,000 refugees from 
Mozambique, the largest such exile population in 
Southern Africa. By July 1988, that figure has climbed 
to 610,000, and the inflow has not ceased. 

Despite its own economic problems, Malawi con- 
tinues to display a level of generosity and compassion 
toward its afflicted quests that is impressive even by 
traditionally high African standards. Over half the 
refugees have been absorbed into Malawian com- 
munities and settiements with the remainder in 
camps. The Malawian Red Cross continues to play a 
lead role in rendering assistance, aided by other local 
and international assistance groups. Malawi's health 
care system and other aspects of its social and 
economic infrastructure have been severely taxed. 

Most of the Mozambican refugees are peasant 
farmers, and unfortunately Malawi has no arable land 
to spare. Thus the opportunities for self-help are 
severely restricted, and most refugees remain in the 
immediate vicinity of the border for lack of resettle- 
ment possibilities elsewhere in the crowded country. 

UNHCR has issued a special appeal for $14.7 
million for Malawian refugee assistance in 1988, and 
is expected to raise that figure substantially in light of 
the continued influx. The United States has con- 
tributed $4.4 million toward that need, and an 
additional $450,000 to the special appeal made by 
LICROSS on behalf of the Malawian Red Cross. 


Zimbabwe 


The Mozambican population in Zimbabwe's four 
refugee camps had risen to over 70,000 by May 1988. 
In the latter months of 1987 many refugees living in 
the border areas were systematically integrated into 
the camps, but there is still a significant and possibly 
large number of refugees living elsewhere in un- 
registered status. A fifth camp is scheduled to be 
opened in September 1988 near Chiredzi, to accom- 
modate some 5,000 to 7,000 refugees still scattered 
throughout that area and to relieve congestion in the 
existing camps. 

The posture of the Zimbabwean Government 
toward new arrivals over the past year has reflected a 
mixture of security and humanitarian concerns. A 
continuing series of cross-border attacks on Zim- 
babwe by RENAMO forces since mid-1987 prompted 
the Government to deploy military forces to the 











affected area, who reportedly closed the frontier to 
arriving refugees. In a related reaction out of 
keeping with its more usual humanitarian posture, 
the Government forcibly repatriated some 9,000 
Mozambicans in the latter half of 1987, and 
reportedly either repatriated or turned back a further 
1,800 in early 1988. By mid-1988, such actions ap- 
peared to have stopped. The border remained at 
least nominally closed, but nontheless refugees were 
then entering the country at a reported rate of 
several thousand a month and were being placed in 
the camps. 

Throughout, refugees within the country have 
continued to benefit from energetic and humani- 
tarian assistance efforts by the Zimbabwean Gov- 
ernment and UNHCR. Despite overcrowding and 
shortages of transport and water, the camps appear 
efficiently administered and well-supplied. In a 
change from past posture, the Government has 
recently allowed increased foreign access to the 
camps, including visits by diplomatic and press repre- 
sentatives. 
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Ethiopian refugees in a vocational education course, Port Sudan: Sudan. 


Courtesy UNHCR: M. Vanappelghem 


The outflow of Zimbabwean dissidents from 
Matebeleland has decreased over the past year as a 
consequence of the Government's National Recon- 
ciliation Program, and there has been a growing 
repatriation of persons who previously had departed. 
Eighty-six refugees returned from Botswana in April 
and an additional 250 in May 1988, under UNHCR 
auspices. In coming months UNHCR plans to 
repatriate 3,000 more from Botswana who have 
declared a desire to return. 


Tanzania 


In the summer of 1987 the Tanzanian Govern- 
ment invited UNHCR to initiate registration and 
assistance to a large number of Mozambican refugees 
who for many months had been receiving food, 
shelter, and clothing from local residents in its 
southern border region. The registration effort is 


expected to commence shortly and will be followed 
by the creation of settlements and reception facilities 











Angolan refugees digging fish ponds under a U.S. Department of 
State-sponsored aquaculture project, Mwinilunga District: Zambia. 


Courtesy: Paul Birctsall 


in the region. Pending completion of the registra- 
tion, the Government estimates the total of Mozam- 
bicans now in the country at 72,000. 

UNHCR and the Government of Tanzania agree 
that the new Mozambican settlements will be 
constructed by the refugees themselves under 
guidance of voluntary agencies and that predominant 
emphasis will be upon self-help and the achievement 
of self-sufficiency pending eventual repatriation. 
These goals reflect a declared intent not to repeat 
perceived errors in the administration of refugee 
facilities in western Tanzania, which are seen as 
having bred a dependency mentality and mitigated 
desires to return home. 

Tanzania also hosts an estimated 154,000 
Burundian refugees and 37,000 from Rwanda and 
Zaire, some of whom have been in the country for as 
long as 20 years. (The number of Burundians was 
recently revised downward to correct for past errors 
of calculation.) Most of the 5,000 registered Burun- 
dian refugees who were improperly expelled in a 
round-up of illegal migrants in April 1987 have now 
returned to their places of residence in Tanzania. 


Zambia 


Zambia’s refugee totals rose marginally over the 
past year from 142,500 to 146,000, reflecting a net 
increase of 3,000 Angolans and of 2,000 Mozambicans 
and minor adjustments in the number of Namibians 


and other nationalities in the country. Over 1,100 
Angolans and Mozambicans repatriated under 
UNHCR auspices in 1987 and nearly another 400 in the 
first 4 months of 1988. Additionally, over 30 families 
(totaling nearly a hundred refugees) resettled in third 
countries in 1987 and the first quarter of 1988. 

The Government is continuing in its efforts to 
assure that all new arrivals in the country enter a refu- 
gee camp, and to encourage the concentration in 
those settlements of as many of those already in the 
country as possible. The Maheba settlement is being 
expanded to accommodate an additional 10,000 
refugees, with plans to bring its total population to 
25,000, mostly Angolan. The Ukwimi settlement, 
established in the Eastern Province for Mozambican 
refugees, now has a population of 4,000, but is slated 
to eventually receive at least 10,000 of the country’s 
30,000 Mozambicans. 

These expansions will still leave some 75% of the 
country’s refugee population living in Zambian 
communities or on rural lands which they cultivate 
individually. For security reasons, the Government is 
seeking to remove refugees from sensitive border 
areas with Angola and Mozambique in an effort to 
reduce the likelihood of cross border incursions or 
conflicts. 

In June 1988 the Zambian Ministry of Agriculture 
assumed oversight responsibility for the now fully 
established ICARA-|1 fish-farming and rural develop- 
ment project. The project benefits several thousand 
refugees and Zambian nationals in remote north- 
western areas of the country. This undertaking, 
which was funded by the United States and imple- 
mented by the International Catholic Migration 
Commision (ICMC) in conjunction with local 
authorities, provides technical guidance and material 
assistance in the creation of privately operated fish 
ponds with associated small animal and vegetable 
production. 

The American Embassy in Zambia accepts and 
processes applications for resettlement from South- 
ern African refugees for whom continued asylum in 
the region is not desirable or feasible. 


Swaziland 


The UNHCR-registered Mozambican refugee 
population of Swaziland has quadrupled from 5,500 
to 22,500 over the past 12 months, due to a new 
influx of about 5,000 and the belated documentation 
of some 12,000 already in the country. Estimates of 
the actual number of Mozambicans in the country 
who properly might qualify as refugees range up to 
50,000 or about 6% of the national population. 











Registered new arrivals average about 200 a 
month. Most are women and children, usually 
malnourished and often ill. The male adults and 
adolescents are thought to have been killed or 
pressed into service by the warring factions or in some 
instances to have departed in search of employment. 

New arrivals are either given shelter in border 
communities or in the recently expanded Malindza 
tent camp, which as of June 1988 contained 2,200 
persons. Thirty percent of Malindza’s inhabitants are 
women and 52% children under the age of 13. They 
are supplied with clothing, food, cooking gear, 
medical care, and schooling by the Catholic voluntary 
agency Caritas, the World Food Program (WFP), and 
UNHCR. Dormitories house those too sick or 
malnourished to live in the tents and cook for 
themselves. 

Some 6,500 Mozambican refugees also have been 
placed in the agrarian resettlement facility of 
Ndzevane, which was constructed for a similar 
number of ethnic Swazi refugees from South Africa 
who arrived in the late 70’s. The latter group occupy 
almost all of the available farm land, leaving the 
Mozambicans almost totally dependent on WFP 
assistance. Some are able to work in local light 
industrial plants or as laborers in nearby cane fields. 
Ndzevane’s schools and clinics are staffed by the 
Government and serve surrounding communities as 
well as the camp inhabitants. With a total population 
of 13,000, the facility receives new entrants only for 
family reunification. The Swazi Government is con- 
sidering a grant of an additional 11,000 hectares of 
land to UNHCR for a second agrarian facility. 


South Africa 


South Africa is not a signatory of the U.N. Conven- 
tion or its Protocol, and UNHCR is not represented in 
the country. All persons entering the country without 
documentation are considered to be illegal migrants, 
subject to forced repatriation. In 1987, over 37,000 
such persons were forcibly repatriated, almost 27,000 
to Mozambique. 

Unauthorized entries into South Africa from 
Mozambique are currently estimated to range 
between 2,000 and 3,000 a month. To deter this flow 
the South African Government has constructed a 
lethal electrified fence along part of its border with 
Mozambique, which between June 1986 and mid- 
February of this year had taken the lives of 46 border- 
crossers. 

Notwithstanding such measures and its refusal to 
recognize refugee status, South Africa presently 
allows those Mozambicans who succeed in reaching 
the areas of Gazankulu and Kangwane to remain 





there. These persons receive 1-year, renewable resi- 
dence permits from local authorities. As of the end of 
1987, they totaled some 40,000. In early 1988 the rate 
of inflow into Gazankulu was estimated to range 
between 600 and 800 a month. Mozambicans 
apprehended in areas other than Gazankulu or 
Kangwane are systematically repatriated. 

The refugees in Gazankulu and Kangwane are 
cared for by the ICRC, local refugee committees, 
church groups, and South African private voluntary 
organizations, most notably Operation Hunger. The 
health of those arriving has worsened over the last 
year, although it remains generally better than that 
of Mozambicans fleeing into Malawi, Zambia, and 
Zimbabwe. Mozambican refugees in these areas live 
either within established local communities or in 
homogenous Mozambican communities and are 
substantially integrated with the local population for 
schooling, etc. They have generally been well re- 
ceived by the local population, although there is a 
growing concern at the impact on local resources and 
infrastructure. 

As noted in last year’s Report, South African 
authorities in 1987 estimated the country’s total 
“illegal” Mozambican population at 225,000. In the 
absence of a UNHCR presence, or of any South African 
Government procedure for screening and docu- 
menting refugees, it is not possible to establish how 
many within this number may have entered for 
motives which would not qualify them for refugee 
status under internationally accepted norms. 


Angola 


Authorities in Zaire and in Zambia estimate that 
at least 413,000 Angolans have fled to their countries 
to avoid warfare and continuing food shortages; the 
actual numbers could well be higher. Reportedly up 
to half a million more Angolans are internally dis- 
placed within their own country. The ICRC is the 
major organization extending aid within Angola, in 
pursuance of its mandate to assist civilians affected by 
combat. 

Angola continues to provide asylum to 92,000 
Namibians, Zaireans, and South Africans, despite its 
own internal distress. UNHCR is endeavoring to asssist 
these persons toward agricultural self-sufficiency. 


Botswana 


The refugee population of Botswana has 
remained relatively stable in recent years, and now 
numbers 5,200. However, increased repatriation 
among the 3,800 Zimbabweans promises to reduce 





this population substantially over coming months. A 
group of 82 returned in April and another 250 in May 
1988, under UNHCR auspices. Reportedly, 3,000 more 
have declared a desire to return and will be trans- 
ferred in subsequent movements of about 250 each. 
New arrivals from Zimbabwe have slowed substan- 
tially, while entry of Angolans from earlier asylum in 
Namibia has increased somewhat. 

Some 4,200 of Botswana's refugee population are 
required by the Government to reside at the UNHCR- 
supervised Dukwe settlement. The remainder have 
been given specific permission to live with relatives or 
near a place of employment elsewhere. 

The American Embassy in Botswana accepts and 
processes applications for resettlement from refugees 
for whom a continued asylum within the region is not 
desirable or feasible. 


The Horn of Africa 
Ethiopia 


Continued fighting between Sudanese Govern- 
ment forces and rebel military units of the Sudanese 
People’s Liberation Army (SPLA) in southern Sudan 
caused 120,000 additional persons to flee into 
Ethiopia during 1987 and another 40,000 during the 
first 5 months of 1988. As of early July 1988, the total 
of UNHCR-registered Sudaneses refugees in Ethiopia 
had climbed to over 290,000. Most new arrivals are 
adolescent males (largely Dinka) seeking to avoid 
forced recruitment by either of the contending forces. 
Many are malnourished and in poor health and in 
some cases have journeyed on foot for over 4 months. 


Sudanese refugees in Ethiopia are housed in four 
remote border area camps (Itang, Assosa, Dimma, and 
Fungnido). The inaccessibility of the camps and the 
continued flow of needy arrivals are placing a severe 
strain on both UNHCR and host country logistical 
capabilities. However, some additional transport and 
other resources have been shifted to this area 
following the Ethiopian Government's closure of 
much of Tigray and Eritria to international relief 
efforts. 

Meanwhile, in eastern Ethiopia the spring and 
early summer of 1988 brought a massive influx of 
persons fleeing fighting between insurgent and 
Government forces in northwest Somalia. As of late 
July the number of these refugees had swollen to 
110,000, and UNHCR was preparing to assist a possible 
200,090. Efforts were then underway to relocate this 
population from an initially established border area 
camp at Harshin to a more accessable site at 
Hartisheikh, closer to Jigiiga. 

Unrelated to the recent flow of Somali refugees 
into Ethiopia, UNHCR has over the past year 
continued to assist in the repatriation of Ethiopians 
(mostly ethnic Somali) from refugee camps in Somalia 
and Djibouti, where they have been living for up to 9 
or 10 years. Some 5,000 have been brought from 
Somalia and about 3,500 from Djibouti under UNHCR 
auspices, usually in groups ot 1 to 200. They receive 
limited resettlement assistance from the Ethiopian 
Government and transitional food support from 
UNHCR and WFP. Some estimate that over the years 
several hundred thousand other Ethiopian refugees 
have returned from Somalia privately and without 
assistance, but the Somalian Government contests 
such assertions. 














Somalia 


The actual number of refugees in the 43 Somali 
refugee camps has long been the subject of 
controversy. International food aid is sought and 
distributed on the basis of a “planning figure” of 
840,000. This total is derived from an initial camp 
estimate of 700,000 (arrived at through negotiation 
in 1982), with subsequent increases to reflect an 
estimated 140,000 further arrivals, but no adjustment 
for births, deaths, or a reportedly very large number 
of “spontaneous repatriations” to Ethiopia. Foreign 
observers have long felt that the actual number of 
camp residents is considerably below 400,000, and 
that many of these are now at least partially self- 
sufficient. It is hoped that by the end of 1988 a 
reliable tabulation will result from a UNHCR-spon- 
sored enumeration and socioeconomic survey of the 
camp populations now underway. 

Approximately 5,000 refugees have officially 
repatriated to Ethiopia under UNHCR sponsorship 
over the last 2 years. Almost all are ethnic Oromo, a 
group which comprises no more than 20% of the 
overall Somali refugee population. The Somali 
Government rejects as untrue statements by 
Ethiopian authorities and by voluntary agency ob- 
servers in that country that hundreds of thousands of 
other refugees (including ethnic Somalis) have 
voluntarily returned home on their own. 

Over the years an uncertain but significant 
number of refugees have left the camps to seek urban 
employment. However, there has been little officially 
sanctioned refugee resettlement within the country. 
As a pilot undertaking in this direction, the U.S. 
Agency for International Development (AID) in 1987 
launched a $4 million project to settle 1,600 refugee 
families on land supplied by the Somali Government, 
with a goal to establish their self-sufficiency by June 
1991. A very few Ethiopian refugees (typically about 
50 a year) have resettied from Somalia to third 
countries. 

As noted above, UNHCR and Ethiopian authorities 
report that as of July 1988 some 110,000 Somali 
refugees had crossed into Ethiopia to evade con- 
ditions of strife in northwest Somalia. 


Djibouti 


By May 1988 the refugee population of Djibouti 
had fallen to an estimated 13,000 from 15,000 a year 
earlier, thanks to continuation in the latter half of 
1987 of a voluntary repatriation effort begun early in 
that year. However, no further movements occurred 
in the first 5 months of 1988. Under the UNHCR 
repatriation program, persons willing to return are 


transported to their home areas in eastern Ethiopia, 
where they receive limited resettlement aid from the 
Ethiopian Government and continue to receive 
UNHCR/WFP food rations for a transitional period. 

The residual population in Djibouti is the remnant 
of an original population of some 45,000 who en- 
tered the country to flee the 1977-78 Ogaden war or 
evade subsequent famines. Most are ethnic Somalis. 
All are legally required to live in the UNHCR-financed 
Dickhil camp, although some in fact reside and are 
employed in the city of Djibouti. The Government of 
Djibouti does not repatriate refugees to Ethiopia 
against their will, although on several occasions 
during the last year refugees have been mistakenly 
expelled as illegal aliens. In all such instances that are 
known, the individual has successfully returned to 
Djibouti without harm. 


Sudan 


By the best available count, the total number of 
refugees in Sudan declined by nearly 90,000 (from 
828,000 to 738,500) between May 1987 and May 
1988, thanks to a steady pattern of return to Uganda 
and Chad. However, a subsequent resumption of 
inflow from Ethiopia has begun to offset the effect of 
such repatriations upon the overall national refugee 
count. As elsewhere on the continent, any tally of the 
refugee population in Sudan is approximate, and 
reflective of many vagaries and uncertainties in 
tabulation. 

The number of Tigrayans and Eritreans in eastern 
Sudan rose only marginally through May 1988, but in 
June and July an additional 12,000 Eritreans crossed 
the border. The pace of further inflow will likely 
depend upon the rhythm and reach of fighting in 
northern Ethiopia and to a lesser extent locust and 
other agricultural conditions. Throughout 1987 and 
the first half of 1988 large masses of Ugandan refu- 
gees returned home from southern Sudan, respond- 
ing both to dangers and instability in their areas of 
exile and to somewhat improved circumstances in 
nothern Uganda. UNHCR assisted some 72,000 
Ugandans to repatriate in the first 6 months of 1988 
alone, and a substantial but uncertain number have 
made the journey on their own. As of late July 1988, 
the number of Ugandans thought to remain in south- 
ern Sudan had fallen to only 51,000. The precise 
number of Chadian refugees in Western Sudan has 
always been obscured by the traditional movement of 
nomadic tribesmen back and forth the border, but a 
discernable pattern of repatriation has caused the 
UNHCR assistance caseload to decline to an estimated 
24,000. 





Hunger: Sudan. 
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Compounding the computation of refugee levels 
in Sudan has been a shift from formal to “de facto” 
asylum for new arrivals from Ethiopia, following the 
Government's public declaration in October 1987 that 
it was “saturated ” with exiles and would “accept no 
more refugees.” The perhaps 15,000 or so persons 
crossing the border since then have been denied 
registration and assistance, but have been allowed to 
stay in an undocumented status in the settlements or 


in towns (principally Gedaref). As of mid-May 1988, a 
Sudanese committee was studying the country’s 
refugee situation, with a view to preparing policy 
recommendations. 

Just over 400,000 refugees are assisted by UNHCR 
and the Government of Sudan in some 26 permanent 
settlements, where they are encouraged toward self- 
sufficiency through farming endeavors or by employ- 
ment in nearby farms or towns. Support of such 











settlements absorbed about 80% of UNHCR’s 1988 
Sudanese budget of $37 million. 

However, more than half of the Ethiopian 
refugee population are self-settied in Sudanese 
communities, mostly in the major eastern cities of 
Kassala, Gedaref, and Port Sudan, where they are said 
to comprise 30-40% of the population. These 
refugees are effectively integrated into the Sudanese 
economy and receive little assistance from inter- 
national or private organizations. They enjoy the 
same public services as Sudanese citizens, but cannot 
own land in their own names. They can work at most 
non-government occupations, but may encounter 
difficulty in obtaining some business licenses. 

Over 35 international and foreign humanitarian 
organizations are engaged in refugee assistance in 
Sudan. Their labors greatly alleviate the economic 
and social impact of the exile presence upon the host 
population, and many concurrently assist needy 
Sudanese. (Half the patient load in some refugee 
medical clinics are Sudanese.) Nonetheless, the extent 
and visability of international heip for the exile 
population creates a common perception that the 
refugees are a privileged class within the country, 
who absorb benefits that otherwise might accrue to 
the local citizenry. Moreover, the refugee presence is 
assumed to add considerably to the cost of Govern- 
ment and to be a negative factor in the national 
economy. 

For the relatively few Ethiopian refugees for 
whom continued asylum in Sudan is unfeasible, 
permanent resettlement to countries such as the 
United States and Canada offers a chance to resume a 
productive life. In FY 1987, nearly 1,000 Ethiopian 
refugees left Sudan to resettle in the United States. 

Raging conflict between the Government and 
dissident elements in southern Sudan has not only 
generated a large refugee outflow into southwestern 
Ethiopia (discussed above), but has generated an 
internal displacement northward and westward of 
perhaps a million persons. This massive forced 
movement of its own citizenry has heightened 
Sudan’s chronic urban problems, and exacerbated the 
decay of public sympathy for the refugee population. 


Central and East Africa 
Chad 


Greatly enhanced stability and an improved 
economic situation over the past 3 years has convert- 
ed Chad from a refugee generating nation into one 
of steady and continuing repatriation. According to 
estimates of the UNHCR, over 185,000 Chadians fled 
to Sudar, the Central African Republic, Cameroon, 
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Nigeria, and elsewhere during the strife and attend- 
ant famine which afflicted the country between 1979 
and 1985. Over 125,000 of these are now judged to 
have returned, either with UNHCR help or spon- 
taneously. However, the reliability of such statistics is 
questionable and the overall figures are probably too 
low, as many Chadians who crossed the porous 
borders into neighboring states did not formally 
register in their countries of temporary asylum and in 
some instances have not been assisted or monitored 
by UNHCR in their efforts to return. 

As of June 1988, less than 900 registered Chadian 
refugees remain in the Central African Republic 
(CAR), from a total 2 years ago of 18,500. Repatriat- 
ing refugees are transferred by UNHCR with their 
farm implements and belongings to their areas of 
origin, where they are given seed, transitional food 
rations, and other resettlement assistance needed to 
begin their reintegration. Most Chadians in the CAR 
are believed to have been registered with UNHCR and 
to have resided in the established settlements. Ac- 
cordingly, there probably are few who are not 
receiving adequate repatriation assistance. 

Some 2,250 refugees from the Poli-Faro Camp in 
Cameroon were repatriated to Chad in May 1988, 
with many of the remaining 6,350 expected to follow 
in subsequent growing seasons. These persons are 
receiving UNHCR assistance similar to that given to 
returnees from the CAR. Additionally, Chadian Gov- 
ernment sources report that at least 16,000, and 
possibly many more, unregistered Chadians living in 
Cameroon have returned on their own. (A 1986 
Government of Cameroon survey concluded that as 
many as 50,000 Chadians may have been living in the 
northern part of that country.) These persons have 
not had access to UNHCR transport or resettlement 
aid. The Government of Chad has requested and 
received assistance form bilateral donors to help some 
of the unregistered returnees establish themselves. 

In 1987, some 700 refugees returned to Chad from 
Nigeria with UNHCR assistance. Chad Government 
officials state that an additional 10,000 unregistered 
individuais returned on their own. There still are 
about 3,000 Chadians in Northern Nigeria who are 
considered “of concern” to UNHCR and an equal or 
greater number of unregistered Chadians. Some of 
this population are seminomadic herders, for whom 
departure and return are less disruptive and more 
easily managed than is the case with the settled 
agrarians who had fled to Cameroon and the CAR. 
Others are employed within the Nigerian economy. 
UNHCR is collaborating with Nigeria and Chad in 
assisting some of this population to return home. 

Benin’s Chadian population has dropped to an 
estimated 2,600 from about 3,500 a year ago. 





However, this reduction is believed to reflect 
departures to join the refugee community in Nigeria 
(with which there has traditionally been some inter- 
change), rather than many direct repatriations to 
Chad. How many such persons have subsequently 
reentered Chad from Nigeria is not known. 

The number of Chadian refugees in the Sudan has 
long been uncertain, as are the number who have 
since reentered Chad with the intent to remain there. 
UNHCR estimates that 23,000 returned to Chad in the 
past year, and that around 24,000 are still receiving 
assistance in Sudan. Many of these persons are 
nomadic tribesmen with ethnic or family ties in 
Sudan, who several years ago opted to center their 
activities on that side of the border in response to 
conditions of drought and/or civil strife in their 
Chadian home areas. Most of those who return are 
receiving assistance through a West German PVO, 
Agro-Action, which is conducting an agrarian de- 
velopment project in eastern Chad. 

The outlook for continued repatriations to Chad 
is promising. The Government, as part of its policy of 
national reconciliation, is seeking to convince refu- 
gees to return through visits by Government officials 
to refugee settlements, invitations to refugee leaders 
to visit Ndjamena, and a coordination of resettlement 
assistance efforts. However, a need persists to assure 
that transitional aid is supplied to all returnees who 
left Chad to avoid persecution or strife, irrespective of 
whether or not they sought or received international 
assistance while in asylum. 


Uganda 


The return of Ugandan exiles to their homeland 
has continued at a steady pace throughout the 
second year of President Museveni's National Resist- 
ance Government, thanks to a reconciliatory policy of 
welcoming home all returnees without retribution 
against associates or supporters of prior regimes. 
Large numbers returned from Sudan in 1987, fol- 
lowed by a reported 72,000 in the first 6 months of 
1988. Most of those returning from Sudan have 
received transportation and other aid from UNHCR, 
but as many as 25,000 are thought to have returned 
on their own. It is hoped that the estimated 51,000 
who remained in Sudan as of late July will re-enter 
Uganda by year’s end. Repatriation from Zaire is now 
almost complete, with some 15,000 having returned 
under official auspices in 1987 and another 4,000 
reportedly having done so on their own. 

Armed conflict between Government and dissi- 
dent forces continues in the northern and eastern 


sectors of the country and has at times hampered or 
delayed the repatriation movements. These disturb- 
ances have caused significant internal displacement, 
but as yet only relatively small outflows from 
Ugandan territory. Reportedly, there are about 5,700 
Ugandans now in Kenya, most as the result of rebel 
activity in eastern Uganda in late 1987. In early 1988, 
new arrivals numbered about 100 a month. 

Uganda continues to host as many as 250,000 
Banyarwanda who left Rwanda in 1959-62. Some 
110,000 or these live in 8 UNHCR camps near the 
southwest border and are largely self-sufficient. The 
remainder are substantially integrated into the Ugan- 
dan economy and receive no special assistance. Most 
Banyarwanda in Uganda now speak only their native 
language and English and display no strong desire to 
return to French-speaking Rwanda. Their presence in 
Uganda is not controversial, and neither the Ugandan 
nor Rwandan Governments contemplate any change 
in their status. However, neither the original arrivals 
nor their offspring possess Ugandan citizenship, and 
Government promises to address this issue have not 
yet been fulfilled. 

Increasing strife in southern Sudan over the past 
year has caused a significant number of Sudanese 
citizens to take refuge in northern Uganda. As of late 
July 1988, UNHCR was assisting some 2,500 in a refu- 
gee settlement at Magburu. Reportedly some 10,000 
to 11,000 other Sudanese arrivals have chosen to 
remain in the immediate border area rather than 
move to that facility. 


Kenya 


The Government of Kenya recognizes the refugee 
status of 10,700 persons of various nationalities, up 
some 2,500 from a year ago. Most of the increase of 
the last year are Ugandans who have crossed into 
Kenya to avoid continuing unrest in the northeastern 
part of that country. 

Only some 700 of the refugees recognized by the 
Government have been registered by UNHCR and 
receive assistance from it. As the Government ex- 
tends little direct aid of its own, and employment is 
difficult to find, most of the remainder must depend 
on religious or other charitable agencies for support. 
Support from such organizations is generally ample, 
but there is no mechanism for coordinated action. 

The United States, Canada, and Australia each 
have programs in Kenya through which a small num- 
ber of refugees (in recent years chiefly Ethiopians and 
Ugandans) are resettled outside the region. 
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Burundi 


The assisted refugee population of Burundi re- 
mains substantially unchanged at slightly over 
100,000. Some 80,000 of these are Rwandans who 
arrived in the 60’s and early 70's, but still require some 
support from UNHCR and other relief agencies. (A 
further 140,000 Rwandans are are now socially and 
economically well-integrated as farmers, fishermen, 
or tradesmen.) In addition, the refugee population 
includes over 20,000 Zaireans, most of whom receive 
assistance. There is also a substantial population of 
Ugandans, but only about 700 are currently receiving 
aid. 


Rwanda 


Approximately 19,000 refugees remain in Rwan- 
da, most of whom are ethnic Hutu from Burundi who 
have lived in Rwanda for 15 years or more. The 
likelihood of significant returns to their Tutsi- 
dominated homeland remains slim, despite improved 
conditions there and encouragement of repatriations 
by its present Government. Some 40,000 Ugandans 
returned to that country in 1985. 

An extreme shortage of land in Africa's most 
densely populate’ country prompted Rwanda in 1986 
to delare that it would no longer grant asylum for 
more than a 3-month period. UNHCR has established 
a temporary transit center for the relatively few per- 
sons now arriving, pending arrangements to transfer 
them to other countries of asylum. As of May 1988, 
64 refugees were residing temporarily in that facility. 


Zaire 


Zaire now hosts an estimated 316,000 Angolan 
refugees, but only about 92,000 receive UNHCR 
assistance. Most of the remainder are now substan- 
tially integrated into the national economy. Some 
22,000 refugees from Burundi and Rwanda, and 500 
from Zambia, remain in eastern Zaire, where they 
have been settled for many years. Virtually all the 
80,000 Ugandans who several years ago were in 
northeast Zaire have now repatriated, except for a 
few hundred who are expected to settle permanently. 

Most Angolans entering Zaire arrive in areas of 
ethnic similarity that are not over-populated, and 
thus are able to integrate both socially and eco- 
nomically with relative ease. The Zairian Government 
makes land available to them and is supportive of 
efforts by foreign assistance organizations to provide 
needed nutritional, medical, | ousing, and educa- 
tional aid. In the Shaba area most refugees enter 
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established refugee settlements sites, while in Bas 
Zaire they are integrated into existing Zairian villages. 
Over the last 2 years nearly 4,000 persons, who 
had fled to Angola in the late 70’s in the wake of the 
failed invasion of Shaba by Angolan-based insur- 
gents, returned to Zaire either independently or in 
UNHCR-assisted groups. That program has now re- 
sumed following a brief interruption, and may 
encompass an additional 3,000 to 4,000 returnees. 


Other Refugee Situations 


In recent years most countries in Western Africa 
have not suffered the massive inflows of people 
fleeing persecution or warfare which have afflicted 
other parts of the continent, although in some 
instances drought and economic deprivation have 
caused major hardship and external displacement. 
Some countries of the area, most notably Guinea, 
Niger, and Liberia, have experienced a return of 
persons who departed for political reasons in earlier 
years. However, for economic reasons many such 
exiles may choose to remain abroad after repatriation 
has become possible. In general, the numbers of 
refugees in West African countries are not sufficiently 
great to pose major economic burdens or political 
difficulties for their countries of asylum. 

Liberia has had a fairly stable refugee population 
of 200 to 300 over the last few years. Most are from 
other African nations, though over 50 are from the 
Middle East. The Ministry of Foreign Affairs routinely 
grants status and appropriate credentials to those 
recommended by the UNHCR, but the Government 
provides no direct financial assistance. The UNHCR, 
supplemented by the Red Cross and church groups, 
has a refugee support program which includes educa- 
tional aid, job training assistance, and a subsistence 
allowance for those unable to work. 

The Government of Ghana has no legal frame- 
work for handling refugees, but does place Nami- 
bians and South Africans of student age—who com- 
pose half of the nearly 150 recognized refugees in the 
country—in the national school system. 

The total refugee population of Togo rose sharply 
to about 500 in the past year, most of whom live in 
Lome. There are in addition some 3,000 unregistered 
"rural refugees” in the country, the majority of whom 
are Ghanaians who often have family ties in Togo. 
The Government has no formal policies for refugee 
resettlement, though the creation of a Human Rights 
Commission in October 1987 may prompt more 
attention to refugees as well other humanitarian 
issues. The UNHCR issues identity cards and provides 
limited financial and food support to recognized 
refugees during their first 6 months in the country. 





There are over 2,000 recognized refugees in the 
Congo, a large percentage of whom are Chadians. 
UNHCR provides lodging assistance, subsistence 
funds, and some health care out of its $500,000 
budget; due to budget constraints, however, Govern- 
ment assistance is now limited to subsidized housing 
for the refugees. 

Gabon is currently conducting a census, and the 
present estimate of 400 refugees in country is ex- 


pected to rise. Once properly admitted and recog- 
nized, refugees enjoy the same rights to employment, 
education, and medical care as Gabonese nationals 
along with the right of permanent residence, if 
desired. 

UNHCR directly assists the over 600 refugees in 
the Ivory Coast. The small numbers of refugees in 
Niger, Mali, and Guinea are assisted by the UNDP, in 
the absence of a UNHCR presence in those countries. 





In December 1987 the Bureau for Refugee Programs commissioned a study by an 
independent consultant to ascertain the causes and circumstances of the massive outflow of 
Mozambicans which has severely burdened all six of that country’s adjacent neighbors. The 
pace of departure had tripled in the course of 1987 and has since raised the toial of 
Mozambicans in exile to nearly a million. Many more are known to be displaced within 
Mozambique. 

The following is a summary of the consultant's conclusions: 


From 48 districts in northern, central, and southern Mozambique, in 25 refugee camps in 5 
countries separated by as many as 1,500 miles, nearly 200 Mozambican refugee accounts of 
their experiences are strikingly similar. if that sample is reasonably representative, their 
accounts, corroborated in large measure by independent experience of some religious and 
relief assistance workers, compel certain unavoidable findings. 

First, the level of violence reported to be conducted by RENAMO against the civilian 
population of rural Mozambique is extraordinarily high. Roughly 170 refugees, each 
representing one family, who arrived in 1987-1988 collectively reported about 600 murders by 
RENAMO of unarmed civilians, in the absence of resistance or defense. If the refugee reports 
are generally accurate and the sample reasonably representative, it is conservatively estimated 
that 100,000 civilians may have been murdered by RENAMO in this manner. 

The same 170 refugees report many hundreds of cases of systematic forced portering, 
beatings, rape, looting, burning of villages, abductions, and mutilations. These patterns of 
systematic abuse represent many hundreds, if not thousands, of individual instances reported 
by this small sample. Conservative projections based on this data would yield extremely high 
levels of abuse. 
| That the accounts are so strikingly similar by refugees who have fled from northern, central, 

and southern Mozambique suggests that the violence is systematic and coordinated and not a 

series of spontaneous, isolated incidents by undisciplined combatants. 

Second, the relationship between RENAMO and the civilian population, according to the 
refugee accounts, revolves almost exclusively around a harsh extraction of labor and food. if 
_ these reports are accurate, it appears that the only reciprocity provided by RENAMO for the 
efforts of the civilians is the possibility of remaining alive. There are virtually no reports of 
| attempts to win the loyalty—or even the neutrality—of the villagers. The refugees report 
virtually no effort by RENAMO to explain to the civilians the purpose of the insurgency, its 
proposed program, or its aspirations. If there is a significant sector of the population which is 
sympathetic to this organization, it was not reflected in the refugee accounts. 

Third, there were serious complaints about abuses by some FRELIMO Government soldiers. 
But in both the murder and non-murder categories, only three to four percent of the 
complaints were attributed to FRELIMO soldiers. They tended to be isolated reports, often 
from areas of the country most remote from Maputo. It appeared that there is a sustained 
trend toward improvement overall. 

Fourth, the refugees and most independent sources rejected the assertion that much of the 
violence in Mozambique is attributable to neither FRELIMO or RENAMO but instead to armed 
bandits affiliated with neither side. It appears from this field research that violence by 
"freelance bandits” does not account for more than occasional, isolated instances of the high 
level of reported violence. 
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EAST ASIA 


The flow of people from Vietnam, Cambodia, and 
Laos continues unabated. In particular, Vietnamese 
boat arrivals have surged in the last year, lifting the 
number of registered refugees in regional first asylum 
by over 7% to 142,000 as of May 1988. Over the past 
year the count of displaced Cambodians encamped 
along the border of Thailand rose more than 13% to 
an estimated 300,000. Across East Asia as a whole, at 
the end of May 1988 the total Indochinese first 
asylum and displaced population stood at 442,000, up 
from an estimated 397,000 a year earlier. Other long- 
standing, relatively stable refugee groups and 
persons in refugee processing centers raised the cur- 
rent overall regional refugee total to some 603,000. 
The major bright spot of the past year was a dramatic 
upswing in the Orderly Departure Program for all 
countries under improved procedures. 

The rising outflow from Indochina has eroded 
public and governmental support for the principle of 
first asy'um in much of East Asia. Pushoffs and 
pushbacks of refugees have occurred in Thailand and, 
to a much lesser extent, in Indonesia, with a signifi- 
cant toll in life and suffering. Hong Kong initiated in 
June 1988 a program aimed at discouraging new 
arrivals and screening all persons seeking first asylum. 
New arrivals deemed non-refugees are detained for 
eventual repatriation to Vietnam. Malaysian officials 
have announced that they plan to close refugee 
facilities at Pulau Bidong 

As the number of Vietnamese fleeing by boat 
mounts, some in the receiving countries have begun 
to suspect that economic as well as political motiva- 
tions have led to the current exodus, and fear that it 
will have no end. Moreover, they perceive a declining 
trend over time in the willingness of resettlement 
nations to relieve them of their refugee burden and 
conclude that they will be left with a sizable residual 
population that no other country will accept. In much 
of the region, fear of that prospect threatens to 
displace humanitarian concern as the primary 
determinant of refugee and asylum policy. 

The ASEAN Post-Ministerial meeting in July 1988 
engaged in a constructive discussion of current refu- 
gee problems and agreed to establish a working 
group chaired by UNHCR to prepare for a possible 
international conference on refugee issues. Among 


matters of concern are the prospects for safe return of 
those Vietnamese departees who are found not to be 
refugees under accepted international criteria, an 
issue which the Vietnamese Government has recently 
indicated a willingness to discuss. 

Regional first asylum attitudes in Southeast Asia 
will be influenced significantly by the posture of the 
major donor and resettlement nations. The times call 
for a continued effort to expand the avenues of direct 
and safe departure, legitimate and humane steps to 
dissuade migration not compelled by persecution, 
and the maintenance of generous resettlement levels, 
with priority attention to longstayers. 


The UNHCR Orderly Departure 
Program 


THe UNHCR Orderly Departure Program (ODP) 
provides a safe alternative to clandestine escape from 
Vietnam. Over 137,000 Vietnamese have been re- 
settled abroad under this program since its inception 
in June 1979 through an agreement between UNHCR 
and the Socialist Republic of Vietnam (SRV). Over 
66,000 of this number have settled in the United 
States and the remainder in nearly 30 other countries. 

The past year has seen a strong reinvigoration of 
the United States portion of the program (USODP), 
which had slowed almost to a standstill by mid-1987. 
In January 1986 the Vietnamese had unilaterally 
suspended all USODP interviews, while reducing 
interviews and departures for other receiving coun- 
tries. Departures dwindled as the pool of previously 
interviewed applicants shrank. However, in the 
summer of 1987 technical discussions under UNHCR 
auspices on USODP, and subsequent bilateral talks be- 
tween the Governments on Amerasian issues, 
achieved breakthroughs that restored the program to 
vitality. 

The first new USODP interviews were conducted 
by U.S. consular and immigration officers in Septem- 
ber 1987. Interviews of Amerasians were resumed the 
following month. By the end of July 1988, 9,527 ODP 
and 6,642 Amerasian interviews had been conducted 
in 9 interview trips. As of that date, however, actual 
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departures were constrained by transportation 
bottlenecks within Vietnam, and accordingly 
remained near the level of the 2 previous years. 

At present the prospects for continued ODP 
expansion appear promising, as the two countries 
continue to resolve outstanding technical difficulties. 
It is hoped that further progress will eventually make 
ODP the principal conduit for Vietnamese refugee 
transit to the United States, both assuring the safety 
and well-being of its beneficiaries and diminishing 
the burden on first asylum countries throughout the 
region. 

Resumption of Amerasian resettlement in the U S. 
has brought special satisfaction to the American 
people, and advances a high-priority goal of the U.S. 
Government. Although more than 4,400 Amerasians 
and 6,600 of their close family members have come to 
the United Siates since 1982, the number of Amer- 
asians remaining in Vietnam is thought to be at least 
12,000, with perhaps half again as many eligible 
relatives. In December 1987, the President signed into 
law a Congressional measure calling for the departure 
from Vietnam of all Amerasians and close family 
members by March 1990. This undertaking reaffirms 


the humanitarian commitment contained in President 
Reagan's original initiative of September 1984 to 
bring home al! Amerasians. 

High level talks begun in June 1988 have raised 
hope for progress toward another major goal of U.S. 
refugee policy, the early admission of al! present and 
former Vietnamese reeducation camp center detain- 
ees and their families who wish resettlement. The 
Vietnamese authorities had previously been un- 
responsive to the proposal for their resettlement put 
forward by the President in 1984. Nonetheless, since 
then the United States has admitted through the ODP 
a total of some 1,600 persons—former reeducation 
camp center detainees and their families—who were 
able to obtain permission to leave on the basis of 
family ties in the United States. 

In the course of the year, there was increased 
Vietnamese cooperation no. only with the United 
States but with other countries participating in the 
Orderiy Departure Program as weli. For the first time, 
the Vietnamese authorities attended mid-year 
UNHCR consultations on the Orderly Departure Pro- 
gram in addition to the regular fall meeting. 





Orderly Departure Program 
By Country of Resettlement 
1979 through June 1988 
Cumulative FY 1988 Cumulative 
1979 - through through 
FY 1987 6/30/88 6/30/88 
United States 60,919 7,731 68,650 
Canada 25,269 1,089 26,358 
France 12,609 566 13,175 
Australia 8,582 1,907 11,676 
Federal Republic of Germany 7,587 327 7,914 
United Kingdom 2,707 202 2,909 
Belgium 2,590 62 2,652 
Sweden 1,404 302 1,706 
Norway 872 208 1,180 
Netherlands 954 64 1,018 
New Zealand 839 44 883 
Switzerland 719 39 758 
Italy 555 41 596 
Denmark 315 223 538 
Japan "413 64 177 
ivory Coast **38 20 58 
Austria aol 34 48 
New Caledonia **13 23 36 
Hong Kong ie 0 2 
Other Countries 1,633 87 1,720 
Total 129,641 12,413 142,054 


* included in Other Countries before March 1984 
** included in Other Countries before FY 1987 
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Thailand [esssssssssssese 3 108.379 
111,458 
Others ff 
CP FPF PP FP FFP SF SF 
*Includes Japan, Korea and Taiwan 
Thailand cies are geared closely to its own current perceptions 


For over four decades, Thailand has been a 
recurring destination for large numbers of persons 
fleeing persecution and warfare elsewhere in South- 
east Asia. As of May 1988, some 413,000 Indochinese 
first asylum refugees or displaced persons were 
receiving haven and care within Thai borders. Since 
1975 another 584,000 had moved on to resettlement 
elewhere after a first asylum stay on Thai soil. 

Severe difficulties in assimilating earlier refugee 
groups, and an awareness of their own limited na- 
tional resources, have tempered Thai receptivity 
toward the massive inflow of Indochinese over the 
last 13 years. From the outset, Thailand has firmly 
ruled out permanent resettlement, and has granted 
temporary asylum only in anticipation of eventual 
repatriation or movement elsewhere. Thailand's poli- 


of the motivations of those seeking asylum, the risk of 
creating a “magnet” for increased flow, and the on- 
going willingness of resettlement nations to absorb 
refugees from Thailand at a pace commensurate with 
the inflow. 

In early 1988, a heightened concern in all these 
regards prompted Thailand to begin turning away 
large numbers of newly arriving boat people, in some 
instances with tragic consequences. In response to 
strong international reaction, Thailand appeared to 
moderate its policy. New boat arrivals are now 
housed at a new camp on the Cambodian border. 

Thailand is not a signatory to the U.N. Convention 
on Refugees or its Protocol. Thai national law does 
not provide formal refugee status to any alien, nor 
does the Government often allow permanent settle- 
ment by other than ethnic Thai or those with a claim 
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to Thai citizenship. The massive refugee presence in 
Thailand today has been admitted and is sheltered 
under a series of Cabinet grants of temporary asylum 
to specific categories of exiles. The terms and 
conditions of asylum vary according to ethnic group, 
time, method and place of arrival, and other factors. 
The length of asylum generally is unspecified, except 
where arrangements for onward resettlement have 
been made prior to admission (e.g., the Orderly De- 
parture Program, for which Bangkok is the transit 
point, or persons debarked from rescuing vessels). 

There has been relatively little voluntary 
repatriation of Indochinese from Thailand, although 
this remains a major endeavor of both UNHCR and 
the Thai Government. In 1987 about 200 Lao re- 
turned home under UNHCR auspices, bringing the 
total to some 3,250 since the Lao-Thai repatriation 
agreement of 1980. However, a reported 10,000 Lao 
may have gone home on their own over recent years. 
A few Vietnamese have returned to Vietnam, but 
none in the past year. UNHCR repatriation talks with 
Cambodia have been stalled since their inception in 
1980. Small numbers of Khmer in holding centers 
have returned voluntarily to the frontier, from which 
they seek to make their own way home. 

Although Thailand views substantial and speedy 
onward resettlement as a key requisite to its 
acceptance of refugees, it also is acutely aware that 
such prospects may attract a further influx of persons 
motivated more by desire for such resettlement than 
by fear of persecution. In an effort to address this 
dilemma, it denies or severely restricts refugee 
resettlement processing of some exile groups to 
whom it has given haven, such as the “displaced” 
border Khmer, Laotians who have not been 
"screened-in” as refugees, and some categories of 
Vietnamese. Nonetheless, the United States and 
other resettlement countries have been permitted to 
process family reunification cases among some of 
these groups. (For the United States, such persons 
enter as immigrants or by humanitarian parole.) 

Nutritional and health standards are generally 
adequate in all the Thai asylum camps, with 
supplemental rations and services provided for 
children, pregnant and nursing women, and others 
with special needs. Maintenance and support for the 
various groups are governed by working agreements 
between the Thai Government and UNHCR, or, in the 
case of the border Khmer, the United Nations Border 
Relief Operation (UNBRO) and the ICRC. Under these 
accords, the Government provides administrative 
staff, security, and land for camps. At some locations 
it also arranges for the provision of food, water, and 
other essential services by Thai contractors, but with 
reimbursement by the responsible international 
agency. The working agreements specify that the 
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level of assistance rendered to aliens is not to exceed 
that locally available to Thai nationals. 

Since 1980 the Thai Government, with donor- 
nation support, has conducted the “Affected Thai 
Villages” program, which provides developmental 
assistance to localities that have suffered negative 
consequences as the result of the refugee presence, or 
of military operations in the vicinity. Today the 
program assists over 400 villages with a combined 
population of 340,000, in both the Cambodian and 
Laos border areas. At present, the United States 
contributes $5 million annually to this program, as 
does the Thai Government. Other donors and UNBRO 
give over $13 million a year. 


Vietnamese in Thailand 


Monthly arrivals of Vietnamese in Thailand 
reached 1,700 in November and December 1987, 
lifting the year's total to over 11,000—nearly triple 
the 1986 level and the highest since 1981. The 
greatest increase occurred in East Coast boat 
landings, many conducted by professional smugglers 
operating from embarcation points in Cambodia to 
which the refugees had traveled overland. 

The sharp upsurge in boat arrivals prompted 
Thailand in January 1988 to begin interdicting and 
pushing off boats attempting to land along the East 
Coast. These actions resulted in perhaps as many as 
100 deaths, when boats sank or refugees were put 
overboard by smugglers attempting to evade appre- 
hension. Several hundred refugees were stranded 
without water or food on off-shore islands. Con- 
currently, Thai authorities began to redirect toward 
Malaysia boats seeking to land on the South Coast of 
Thailand. It is unknown how many persons may have 
perished while attempting that additional transit. 
Although offical Thai policies have reaffirmed 
humane treatment for asylum seekers, the practice of 
turning away or redirecting newly arriving boats has 
not ceased (as of late July) in some localities. The 
United States and UNHCR have voiced their deep 
distress over such occurences, and continue to urge 
that all arrivals be permitted to land safely. 

The magnitude of the influx also caused the Thai, 
in January 1988, to impose more restrictive asylum 
policies on those Vietnamese who manage to land in 
Thailand. Boat Vietnamese who have arrived since 
late January have been quartered in a new Viet- 
namese compound adjacent to the Site Two camp on 
the Cambodian border rather than the Phanat 
Nikhom Center. As of mid-1988, these new arrivals, 
unlike those at Phanat Nikhom, were not available for 
resettlement processing. 








Lao woman working on traditional embroidery, Ban Vinai 
camp: Thailand. 


Courtesy UNHCR: L. Taylor 


This new treatment of boat Vietnamese is similar 
to that long accorded “land Vietnamese” who 
travelled on foot through Cambodia before reaching 
Thailand. At present about 4,000 land Vietnamese 
are encamped on the Cambodian border, where the 
ICRC endeavors to segregate them from the Khmer 
with whom there is traditional ethnic enmity. Thai 
authorities have only occasionally permitted resettle- 
ment countries to process land Vietnamese. 

Notwithstanding the officially sanctioned 
pushoffs in January, the Thai Government has con- 
tinued to collaborate in an international effort to 
combat piracy against refugee boats, and to en- 
courage the extension of humanitarian assistance to 
refugees in distress on the high seas. This program is 
discussed separately in this chapter. 

Since 1975 third countries have resettled from 
Thailand nearly 117,000 Vietnamese refugees, of 
whom almost 80,000 went to the United States. 


Lao in Thailand 


Since July 1985 Thailand has conducted a 
screening process for new arrivals from Laos to 
determine their eligibility for refugee status. 
Nonetheless, there have been increasing reports over 
the past year of Laotian arrivals having been forced 
back across the frontier, rather than granted access to 
the screening process. On one widely noted occasion 
in November 1987, at least a portion of a group of 28 
Lao highlanders (Hmong) who had been forced to 
return reportedly were killed by Laotian militia. The 
United States and other concerned nations, as well as 
UNHCR, continue to urge Thai authorities to assure 
that pushbacks not occur, and that all arrivals enter 
the screening system. 

Thus far, first asylum has been granted to about 
86% of the nearly 24,000 persons screened since the 
program began. (See chart below). These figures 
include some 9,500 highlanders previously living 
illegally at Ban Vinai, who in late 1987 and early 1988 
were transferred to Chiang Kham camp and screened. 
Following intensive urging by the United States and 
others, the 1,700 highlanders who had been living 
illegally and in precarious circumstances in Nan 
Province were taken to Ban Nam Yao camp in early 
1988 for screening. Subsequently, more than 1,200 
were accepted for resettlement in the United States. 

Results of the screening program from its 
inception in July 1985 through June 30, 1988 are as 
follows: 


Total Accepted Rejected Pendingl 
Screened Other 
23,948 20,548 2,799 601 
(100%) (86%) (12%) (2%) 


The Laotian Government has agreed in principle 
to receive back without prejudice persons who have 
been rejected under the screening process, but until 
now UNHCR has succeeded in repatriating less than 
50, all in the last year. 

As of May 1988, Thailand accorded refugee status 
to nearly 77,600 Lao. Some 57,500 were highlander 
or hill tribe refugees, quartered primarily at the Ban 
Vinai and Chiang Kham camps. The remaining 20,100 
were lowland Lao, most of them at the Ban Na Pho 
camp. 

Additionally, an estimated 40,000 lowland and 
highland Lao are believed to be living illegally in 
ethnically similar Thai communities in the northern 
and northeastern Thai provinces. In 1986 and again in 
1987 the Government rounded-up a number of such 
persons and placed them in camps. As indicated 
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above, many have been granted access to the 
screening program for new arrivals. 

Apart from persons denied refugee status under 
the screening program, some 3,200 Lao in Thailand 
have been voluntarily repatriated under UNHCR 
auspices since 1980. It is estimated that as many as 
10,000 others may have gone back on their own. 
Reportedly, those returning under official auspices 
receive a week of political indoctrination from the 
Laotian Government before being allowed to go back 
to their villages or to take up new homes. UNHCR 
provides these persons with basic necessities for 
resettlement, and periodically checks on their 
treatment and living conditions. UNHCR has reported 
no instances of harassment or maltreatment. 

About 168,000 lowland Lao and 84,000 highland 
Lao have been resettled from Thailand since 1975. 
The United States has accepted 111,000 lowlanders 
and 74,000 highlanders. Over 18 other countries have 
absorbed the remainder, with the largest numbers 
going to France, Canada, and Australia. 


Cambodians in Thailand 


The Thai Government now grants haven to about 
300,000 “displaced” Khmer in eight temporary 
evacuation sites just inside Thailand, to which they 
were moved when their former camps on the Cam- 
bodian side of the border came under Vietnamese 
military attack in 1984 and 1985. This population 
receives shelter, water and food from the UN Border 
Relief Operation (UNBRO). Some 13 voluntary 
agencies provide other assistance, primarily medical 
and health care. The ICRC is the lead protection 
agency and provides emergency medical care to new 
arrivals and war-wounded. Because these persons are 
not recognized by the Thai Government or the 
international community as refugees, resettlement in 
third countries is not generally available to them. 
However, beginning in 1987 the Thai Government has 
permitted the United States and other resettlement 
countries to interview and process the few whose 
family ties qualify them for consideration under 
normal immigration procedures or special humani- 
tarian categories. 

Apart from the border population, as of mid-1988 
Thailand was hosting 15,400 documented Khmer 
whom UNHCR has continued to assist at the Khao-I- 
Dang camp despite its official closure at the end of 
1986. A substantial portion of these are the still- 
unsettled remnants of a far larger population that 
entered Thailand before the border was closed in 
1980. The remainder are persons who entered the 
camp subsequently without Thai authority, but whose 
status was regularized by UNHCR and the Thai 
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U.S. Coordinator for Refugee Affairs Jonathan Moore visits a 
classroom at the Site 2 camp for displaced Khmer: Thailand. 


Government in 1984 as “family card holders,” or 
again in 1985 as “ration card holders”. Since Novem- 
ber 1987 the Thai Government has permitted refugee 
resettlement processing for all documented persons 
in Khao-|-Dang, including the ration card holders. 

In addition to these groups, there are an 
estimated 2-3,000 undocumented persons who 
entered after the 1985 regularization. As of April 
1988, about 700 of this group had been relocated to 
border evacuation sites under a policy adopted at the 
end of 1986. In July 1988 the Thai Government 
announced that it would soon begin to transfer all 
those in Khao-l-Dang who have not received 
resettlement offers to border evacuation sites. 

Over the years, 216,000 Khmer have been 
resettled from Thailand to third countries, 139,000 in 
the United States. 

In a rare exception to its prohibition against local 
resettlement, the Thai Government has permitted 
8,500 ethnic Thai refugees from the Cambodian 
province of Koh Kong (once part of Thailand) to settle 
within the country, although as yet it has not 
accorded them citizenship. Another 900 ethnic Thai 
from other Cambodian areas that once were part of 
Thailand are being held in Kap Cherng camp, pending 
consideration of possible citizenship claims. 


Burmese in Thailand 


In 1984 Thailand allowed the temporary 
evacuation to Thai soil of about 10,000 Karen hill 
tribe people from Burma, following attacks on their 
villages by Burmese troops fighting insurgents. Their 
number has since grown to 20,000. These people are 
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Displaced Khmer at the Sok Sann camp: Thailand. 


Courtesy UNHCR: Thierry Gassmann 


not formally recognized as refugees by the Thai 
Government, and private relief agencies rather than 
UNHCR provide them emergency relief. All are 
expected to return home voluntarily from their 
border encampments when security conditions 
permit. 








. 4 = : 
Housing at the Site 2 border camp: Thailand. 


Courtesy ICRC: Michael Hiller 


Malaysia 


The rate of boat arrivals in Malaysia rose from 
7,400 in 1986 to over 8,000 in 1987, and then soared 
to over 7,250 in the first 5 months of 1988 alone. 
Apparently a large portion of this increase reflects 
actual or feared pushoffs of boats reaching Thailand. 
This upsurge and a relatively static resettlement rate 
lifted the number of Vietnamese refugees in 
Malaysian first asylum as of May 1, 1988, to 11,500, 
2,100 more than a year before and the highest level 
since 1981. 

This swift reversal of what for several years had 
been a downward trend in the first asylum 
population has alarmed many in Malaysia, and 
brought the nation’s liberal first asylum policies under 
growing pressure. The Vietnamese refugee presence 
has long been a sensitive issue with the conservative 
Moslem, ethnic-Malay population of the East Coast 
where most refugees arrive, notwithstanding 
restriction of the refugees to the Pulau Bidong Island 
camp. 

The increasing number of arrivals this past year 
caused the Government to renew its call for the 
international community to find some way to end the 
exodus of people from Vietnam, and in April 1988 
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Vietnamese boat people at Pulau Bidong: Malaysia. 


Courtesy UNHCR: J.K. Isaac 


declared its intention to close the Pulau Bidong camp 
in 1 year. The precise import of the latter pronounce- 
ment is not clear; as of late May new arrivals 
continued to be received and placed in the camp as in 
the past. 

Almost all Indochinese refugees in Malaysia are 
resettied elsewhere within 2 to 3 years after arrival. 
The long-stayer population has diminished, and no 
refugee now there arrived before 1984. The two 
facilities housing all refugees are administered by the 
Malaysian Red Crescent Society, under contract with 
UNHCR. Camp operations place little direct financial 
burden on the Malaysian Government. 

Malaysia generally does not accord permanent 
resettlement to Indochinese, but over the last decade 
it has accepted about 7,000 Khmer and Vietnamese 
Moslems from camps in Thailand as well as some 
2,500 Burmese Mosiems with ancestral ties to 
Malaysia. These persons receive a year of cultural 
orientation and language instruction before being 
integrated into rural communities. The Khmer 
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program is expected to continue, but it has been 
slowed in part by controversy over the future of some 
250 participants who had converted to Islam prior to 
leaving Thailand, but renounced that faith during the 
orientation phase of their resettlement. They have 
been transferred to Pulau Bidong, while UNHCR seeks 
other resettlement opportunities for th. ~. 


Filipinos in Malaysia 


UNHCR estimates that 90,000 Filipino refugees 
now live in the state of Sabah. State Government 
authorities place the registered refugee total at only 
47,000, but estimate that the much larger number of 
economic migrants may raise the entire Filipino 
population to 300,000 (about a quarter of the state's 
population). Filipinos in Sabah are permitted to work 
without restriction, and many are substantially 
integrated into the area's economy. Significant 
assistance is extended through the state govern- 





ment's Refugee Resettlement Office (with funding 
from UNHCR), much of it directed toward relieving 
the burden on heavily affected communities. 

Almost all Filipinos in Sabah are Moslems and 
ethnically similar to the local Mosiem community. 
However their presence is a contentious local issue, 
since some perceive these Filipinos as shifting the 
area's social and political balance. Recent efforts by 
UNHCR, local authorities, and the Philippine 
Government to facilitate voluntary repatriation were 
largely unsuccessful. 


indonesia 


Approximately 1,700 refugees landed in 
Indonesia over the last 12 months, up from the 
previous year's estimated 1,300 arrivals yet stiii well 
below earlier 'evels. Arrival totals would have been 
higher had not several boatloads of refugees been 
diverted toward Malaysia after arrival in Indonesian 
waters. 

Notwithstanding the increased arrival rate, the 
first asylum population in Indonesia as of May 1988 
had fallen to 1,700 from 2,300 a year earlier, thanks to 
sustained resettlement offtake. The May 1987 level 
was itself dramaticaly below the prior year's total of 
6,900. 

All refugees landing in Indonesia are placed in 
first asylum facilities operated and funded by UNHCR 
on Galang Island, 40 miles south of Singapore. 
Medical services are supplied by the Indonesian Red 
Cross. Galang's isolation from major population 
centers has helped to minimize the impact of the 
refugee presence upon the ethnically diverse 
Indonesian population. Like other first asylum 
countries in the region, Indonesia accepts no refugees 
for resettlement on its own territory. 

Over recent months several small groups of 
Khmer have arrived in Indonesia, claiming either to 
have sailed directly from Cambodia or to have first 
transited overland from Thai border camps. There are 
now about 70 such persons in the country. The 
Indonesian Government does not consider them to be 
refugees, and has not allowed their entry to the 
Galang camp. Instead, they are housed in several 
immigration detention centers as well as a UNHCR 
facility in Jakarta. It is expected that Indonesia will 
allow UNHCR to pursue opportunities for their 
resettlement. 


Singapore 


Refugees rescued at sea by vessels enroute to 
Singapore are allowed to disembark there on con- 


dition that a resettlement country will guarantee 
their onward movement within 90 days. The UNHCR 
provides this guarantee based on international 
resettlement reserves under its two rescue-at-sea 
programs (DISERO and RASRO, described later in this 
chapter). 

Over the last 2 years, a shift of refugee escape 
routes northward toward Thailand and Malaysia has 
reduced the number of boat people entering the busy 
sea lanes leading to Singapore. Nontheless, during 
the last 12 months, 19 vessels disembarked a total of 
762 refugees in Singapore. As of May 1, 1988, 58 such 
refugees were awaiting onward movement. 

Singapore also permits transit through its harbor 
and airport to Indochinese refugees enroute from 
first asylum in neighboring Indonesia to their coun- 
tries of resettlement. A UNHCR-leased facility, the 
Hawkins Road camp, serves as a temporary transit 
center for these refugees and for those rescued at sea. 

Over the last year, Singapore officials have sought 
to differentiate between refugees rescued at sea and 
those who have escaped as stowaways. In one un- 
fortunate incident in September 1987, Singapore 
authorities returned two Vietnamese stowaways to 
the Vietnamese vessel on which they had arrived and 
which was returning to Vietnam, even though UNHCR 
had a promise of onward resettlement. The United 
States and UNHCR vigorously protested this act and 
received assurances that stowaways possessing third- 
country resettlement guarantees would not be 
forcibly returned to Vietnam-bound vessels. 


Hong Kong 


The boat refugee population of Hong Kong 
reached 16,000 in mid-June 1988, more than double 
that of the previous May. In 1987, new arrivals al- 
ready had exceeded resettlement departures for the 
first time since 1980, reflecting both a fall in offtake 
(to 2,200 from 3,800 in 1986) and a rise in arrivals (to 
3,400 from 2,100 in 1986). In the first 6 months of 
1988 over 7,000 more refugees landed, and it was 
feared that rates would climb still higher in the 
traditionally high arrival months of summer. 

Alarm in Hong Kong over the growing refugee 
presence rose at a corresponding pace, and in mid- 
June prompted the Government to announce a new 
screening process for all subsequent arrivals. Under 
the new procedures, those reaching Hong Kong after 
June 16 are screened to determine their entitlement 
to refugee status. Those granted such status wiil be 
placed in closed camps, as in the past, to await possi- 
ble resettlement by third countries. Those not found 
to qualify will be housed in a detention center until 
such time as repatriation to Vietnam is possible and 
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Vietnamese boat people at the Chi Ma Wan camp: Hong Kong. 


Courtesy UNHCR: L. Solmssen 


may not be processed for refugee resettlement else- 
where. 


Indochinese asylum had long been a contentious 
issue in Hong Kong, despite minimal economic or 
numerical impact upon its 5.4 million inhabitants. 
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Most Hong Kong citizens ar@ themselves either refu- 
gees or descendents of refugees from China, but tight 
immigration policies allow only 27,000 of their 
relatives to join them annually. A much greater 
number of Chinese are arrested each year for illegal 








entry and forcibly returned to the mainiand. As a 
consequence, Vietnamese arrivals are seen as 
enjoying an inequitable landing privilege. A public 
opinion survey published in the spring of 1988 
showed that tne overwhelming majority of Hong 
Kong residents favored denying or reducing Viet- 
namese first asylum in the colony. 

The relatively low resettlement levels from Hong 
Kong are largely a product of the composition of the 
first asylum population. A majority of both new 
arrivals and longer-term residents have come from 
North Vietnam and lack ties with the old South 
Vietnamese Government or other chaacteristics which 
enhance eligibility for onward resettlement. As a 
consequence, Hong Kong continues to host an 
unusually high number of long-stayers: 3,600 of those 
in the camps arrived over 4 years ago, and an 
additional 4,500 arrived over 2 years ago. 

The quality of life among refugees in Hong Kong 
differs drastically in accordance with their date of 
arrival. Those who came before July 1982 reside in 


Vietnamese boat people rescued from Lawak island: Philippines. 


Courtesy ICM 


open camps in residential areas; they have full 
freedom of movement and have been allowed to find 
work in the outside community. All refugees arriving 
since have been confined in closed camps, where they 
have few means of gainful employment and are 
effectively isolated from the social and economic life 
of the colony. 

The extent to which the newly announced 
screening process may deter departures for Hong 
Kong is unclear, particularly in view of the past failure 
of the closed-camp policy to deter arrivals. Moreover, 
the number of arriving refugees who elect to sail on 
rather than submit to the closed camps has declined 
dramatically in the last 2 years, to only 45 in 1987 
from over 1,700 in 1985. 

Since 1979 Hong Kong has generally offered local 
resettlement only to those refugees who meet its 
normal immigration criteria. However, under a pro- 
gram initiated in 1986 it has offered such 
resettiement to 250 ethnic Chinese long-stayers 
already living in open camps. To date, only slightly 
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over 100 have availed themselves of this program, as 
it would confer few benefits they do not already 
enjoy, entail a loss of free housing, and close out all 
possibility of onward resettlement. 

In addition, during the summer of 1987 over 7,000 
ethnic Chinese from Vietnam, who had been pre- 
viously resettled in China, arrived in Hong Kong, 
apparently in response to rumors of a relaxed 
immigration policy. Hong Kong officials classified 
them as illegal immigrants and in cooperation with 
the Chinese Government arranged their repatriation. 
Reportedly, these individuals were not ill-treated 
upon their return and have been placed back on the 
Chinese state farms from which they departed. 


Macau 


The residual refugee population in Macau had 
declined to under 500 as of May 1988, from a total of 
about 600 a year earlier, thanks to a slightly increased 
rate of annual resettlement. No new refugees have 
been admitted since 1982. Most are ethnic Chinese 
who had initially resettled in China prior to making 
their way to Macau. Their most common resettie- 
ment destinations over the years have been Canada 
and Australia, and to a lesser extent Sweden. 

Refugees in Macau live in nominally closed Kaho 
camp, but some are permitted to work outside. The 
majority are employed within the camp, making 
artificial flowers for export. The refugee presence has 
no adverse impact on the Macau economy and is not 
controversial. 


Philippines 


The Government of the Philippines has not 
wavered in its generous and receptive posture toward 
Indochinese refugees throughout the past decade. Its 
role in the international assistance effort is twofold: it 
receives and extends first asylum to numerous 
refugees reaching its shores, and it hosts extensive 
transit and training facilities for refugees enroute to 
permanent resettiement from elsewhere in the 
region. The Government's strong humanitarian 
posture toward refugees enjoys broad popular sup- 
port, and there have been numerous instances of 
direct personal assistance by Filipino fishermen and 
others to refugees landing on Philippine shores. 

Boat refugees landing in the Philippines or 
disembarked by rescuing vessels are housed at the 
Philippine First Asylum Camp (PFAC) at Palawan, 
pending third-country resettlement. in 1987 the 
population fluctuated between 2,200 and 3,700, a 
slightly higher range than in past years. The camp is 


administered by the Philippine Western Army 
Command in collaboration with several voluntary 
agencies and international organizations, and is 
funded by UNHCR. 

At the Philippine Refugee Processing Center 
(PRPC) in Morong, Bataan, private voluntary agencies 
conduct language and cultural orientation for 
Indochinese refugees who are enroute to third- 
country resettlement from camps throughout the 
region, or who have exited Vietnam under the 
USODP. The camp is administered by the Philippine 
Government, and can accommodate up to 17,000 
refugees, most of whom stay for a period of 6 
months. Although the PRPC is available to any 
resettlement country, most of the 215,000 refugees it 
has served since it opened in 1979 have been destined 
for the United States, which is the primary funding 
source for the voluntary agencies’ programs. 

The Philippine Refugee Transit Center (PRTC) is 
located near the Manila Airport, and houses up to 600 
refugees enroute to the PRPC for training, or from it 
to their countries of resettlement. 

Like other countries of the region, the Philippines 
does not usually allow local resettlement of Indo- 
chinese refugees. However, over the years it has 
granted permanent residence to about 1,800 Indo- 
chinese who possesed strong pre-1975 ties to the 
country. 


People’s Republic of China 


Approximately 276,000 refugees from Vietnam 
and about 4,000 from Laos have been resettied on 
194 state farms in the People’s Republic of China. 
Ninety percent are ethnic Chinese, who for the most 
part arrived in 1978-79. Relatively small numbers of 
others continue to arrive, primarily Hmong or Yao 
(Mien) hill tribe people from Vietnam, and to a lesser 
extent Laos. 

All resettled refugees in China are, of course, 
subject to the same restrictions and controls as apply 
to Chinese nationals. Most ethnic Chinese have had 
few problems of social adjustment, but some former 
urban dwellers have found the transition to rural life 
and labor difficult. Discontent in the latter respect is 
thought to account for sporadic efforts to emigrate 
elsewhere, usually under the guise of direct flight 
from Vietnam. As previously noted, in 1987 the 
Chinese Government accepted back from Hong Kong 
over 7,000 such “ex-China” persons who had sought 
to become part of the Vietnamese refugee com- 
munity there. 

Transition is more difficult for those not ethnically 
Chinese. A significant number of Lao have found 
culturai adaptation difficult. Many are young men 





who came to China from Thailand in 1981-1982 and 
have been unable to find marriage partners and 
establish normal family life. About 100 ethnic 
Vietnamese at the Fangcheng camp are actively 
seeking to leave China. 

According to UNHCR records, in 1987 almost 500 
persons who had been given asylum in China 
deparied for refugee resettlement elsewhere, pri- 
marily to Canada. An uncertain number also have left 
under normal immigration procedures to join family 


members in other countries, including the United 
States. In addition, UNHCR arranged third-country 
resettlement for 45 persons who had been rescued at 
sea. 


Papua New Guinea 


Some 8,250 Irian Jayan refugees live in 14 camps 
near the Indonesian border. All are ethnic Mela- 
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nesians like their Papua New Guinean hosts. They are 
the remainder of an original population of 11,000 
who crossed from Indonesia in 1984, where they had 
been members or sympathizers of the Free Papua 
movement, which favors detachment of Irian Jaya 
from indonesia and union with Papua New Guinea. 
Approximately 3,000 have repatriated at their own 
initiative over the intervening years, including nearly 
300 this year. 

The Government did not officially classify these 
persons as refugees until 1987, although it had 
provided them assistance since their arrival. UNHCR is 
presently discussing with the Government the 
possibilities of granting a more formal status to a 
number of other “border crossers,” who had entered 
earlier and merged with the national population. 

UNHCR and the Government jointly administer 
refugee assistance programs which supply educa- 
tional and health services, basic infrastructure includ- 
ing land clearing, and some feeding. Several national 
and international non-governmental organizations 
also provide refugee aid. A number of camps have 
become relatively self-sufficient and no longer receive 
special assistance. 


New Zealand 


In recent years, New Zealand has resettied an 
annual average of 800 refugees from various parts of 
the world. In 1987, 645 of those accepted under this 
quota were Indochinese. The remainder came largely 
from the Middle East, including 118 Iranian Baha'i. 

The Interchurch Commission on Migration (a 
national affiliate of the World Council of Churches) 
plays a major role in refugee resettlement, including 
the finding of local sponsors. Refugees attend an 
initial 6-week orie:ation program, and thereafter 
are entitled to the .ame social assistance as other 
residents, including subsidized housing for those of 
low income. The Government offers them no special 
assistance, except for emergency unemployment aid 
if necessary. The large majority of refugees become 
gainfully employed and fully integrated into the local 
economy within a short time. 


Taiwan 


As of May 1988 there were about 200 refugees in 
temporary asylum on Taiwan, most of whom seek 
permanent resettlement in third countries. A quasi- 
official organization, the Free China Relief Service, 
oversees refugee assistance; in 1987 it channeled 
almost $400,000 in public funds towards operation of 
the Penghu Islands refugee facility and in direct 
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assistance to both the refugees in first asylum and the 
155 individuals granted resettlement. in the absence 
of the UNHCR, Caritas Taiwan, affiliated with the U.S. 
Catholic Conference, serves as a Joint Voluntary 
Agency for the refugees. 

Taiwan has resettled approximately 9,700 
refugees from Vietnam since 1975, under a family 
reunification program conducted by the ICRC. Nearly 
all have been ethnic Chinese with ties in Taiwan who 
have had little difficulty integrating into the local 
economy, and face no restrictions on employment or 
professional activities. 


The UNHCR Anti-Piracy and 
Rescue at Sea Programs 


Anti-Piracy 


Thailand continues to pursue a vigorous program 
to deter piracy against refugees on the high seas and 
to prosecute those guilty of it. This program is 
strongly supported by UNHCR and by bilateral U.S. 
funding. Since 1985 its primary focus has been on 
land-based law enforcement, with only limited 
expenditures on attempting to patrol the many 
thousands of square miles of open sea in which 
attacks may easily occur. 

The rate of pirate attacks on refugee boats 
continued to decline through 1987. In 1987, 12% 
(154) of 1,322 refugee boats landing in Thailand and 
Malaysia had been attacked en route, down from 
15% in 1986, 25% in 1985, and a high of 56% in 1981. 
This trend was reversed during the first few months of 
1988. Attack rates on boats arriving in Thailand rose 
in February and March and on boats arriving in 
Malaysia in March, April and May. Several particularly 
vicious attacks took place, involving loss of life. The 
increase was concurrent with the implementation by 
the Thai Government of a policy of pushing off refu- 
gee boats, which may have been misinterpreted by 
Thai fishermen as a more permissive attitude toward 
priracy. However, continuing arrests of pirates in 
1988 by Thai police have demonstrated the Thai 
Government's continued determination to fight 
piracy. In June, the rate of pirate attacks returned to 
the lower 1987 levels. 

Much of the decline in piracy over the years can 
be attributed to the continued vigorous effort of Thai 
officials to arrest and prosecute those who perpetrate 
pirate attacks, and a companion public campaign to 
discourage misconduct toward refugees by Thai 
seamen. Declining attacks and normal delays in 
bringing culprits to trial have caused a fluctuation in 
annual conviction rates, but during 1986 and 1987 





there were a total of 68 piracy arrests and 14 piracy 
trials brought to conclusion. in those trials, one 
individual was sentenced to death and 32 others to 
prison terms of up to 50 years. During the first 
quarter of 1988, 19 additional persons were arrested 
and incarcerated pending trial. 

In a related undertaking, UNHCR supports pro- 
grams to provide piracy victims in first asylum with 
medical care and counseling. 


Rescue at Sea 


UNHCR and concerned free-world nations actively 
encourage ships traversing the traditional indo- 
chinese escape routes to assist and if necessary take 
on board refugees in distress whom they encounter. 
In 1987, a total of 2,428 indochinese refugees were 
rescued in this fashion, compared to 2,591 in 1986. 

Traditionally, a resettlement nation grants asylum 
to refugees who have been rescued at sea by ships 
flying its own flag. However, in practice it is not 
reasonable to expect some small resettlement 
countries with relatively large merchant fleets to 
resettle all refugees their vessels may rescue. More- 
over, a number of countries do not feel that they can 
absorb any refugees rescued by ships sailing under 
their colors. To encourage rescue at sea by all vessels, 
and to facilitate prompt disembarkation and orderly 
onward movement of those picked up, UNHCR 
sponsors two collaborative resettlement programs. 

RASRO (Rescue-at-Sea Resettlement Offers), is a 
burden-sharing mechanism which permits an orderly 


pooling and exchange of resettlement guarantees 
among nations with ongoing resettlement programs. 
Under RASRO, when a ship of a participating nation 
rescues refugees at sea, it proceeds on course to its 
first scheduled port of call, giving advance notice of 
the rescue to port and immigration authorities, the 
local UNHCR representative, and its own embassy. 
This permits expeditious arrangement for deboarding 
and temporary asylum pending onward resettlement. 
Following debarkation, UNHCR determines if any of 
those rescued have special links to a particular coun- 
try which would justify a resettlement application to 
it. Ail others are then apportioned among the 
Participating countries according to their previous 
pledges of resettlement spaces and any criteria they 
may have specified. The 16 countries which 
participated in RASRO in 1987 were Australia, Austria, 
Canada, Denmark, Finland, France, Greece, Japan, 
Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, Spain, Sweden, 
Switzerland, the United Kingdom, and the United 
States. 

A second UNHCR-sponsored program, DISERO 
(Disembarkation Resettlement Offers), provides 
similar guarantees from resettlement nations for 
ships of nations which do not resettle any refugees. 
Eight resettlement nations have made spaces avail- 
able under this program—Australia, Canada, France, 
the Federal Republic of Germany, New Zealand, 
Sweden, Switzerland, and the United States. 

In 1987, 1,524 refugees who had been rescued at 
sea were resettied under the two above-described 
programs, down slightly from 1,702 in 1986. 
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Chapter Ill 


NEAR EAST, SOUTH ASIA, AND NORTH AFRICA 


Hope is growing that the world’s largest refugee 
population can soon begin to return home. Repa- 
triation of as many as 5 million Afghans from Pakistan 
and Iran will be a lengthy and complex process that 
must be interwoven with the construction of new 
political institutions and the rebuilding of a shattered 
economy. For a time, international assistance will be 
needed on a scale at least as great as that which has 
sustained these refugees throughout their 9 years of 
asylum. 

In contrast, prospects are dim for an early 
resolution of the plight of the over 4 million Pales- 
tinians and 1 million Iranians who comprise the 
region's other large refugee groups. In several areas 


ie 


The ICRC hospital for Afghan war-wounded in Peshawar: Pakistan. 


Courtesy ICRC: Jean-Pierre Kolly 


it is increasingly difficult for the international com- 
munity to ensure the safety and well-being of many 
of these people. Moreover, these populations con- 
tinue to place a heavy burden on both asylum and 
donor countries, and in some instances pose active or 
latent threats to the stability of the countries that 
host them. 


Afghan Refugees 


Since 1979, approximately one third of the popu- 
lation of Afghanistan has been driven from that 
country by the Soviet invasion. It is hoped that 
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An Afghan refugee being examined: Pakistan. 


Courtesy ICRC: Liliane de Toledo 


before long the promised Soviet withdrawal! will 
permit this exile population to begin their return 
home. Return and resettlement, once begun, will 
itself be a lengthy and arduous process. Fields have 
lain untended for many years, seed stocks have 
deteriorated or been depleted, livestock and draft 
animals have been lost, and vital irrigation and other 
infrastructure have been destroyed. Mines and other 
residual hazards of years of combat are certain to 
exact a toll on the returning population. Nor as yet is 
there assurance that bloodshed and strife will end 
with the departure of foreign troops, unless a durable 
political settlement can be achieved between 
contending Afghan forces. 

The return of up to 5 million persons, even if 
gradual and well-orchestrated, will be one of history's 
largest and most challenging population movements. 
A massive international assistance effort will be 
needed to avert intolerable hardship and restore a 
now all-but-destroyed national economy. Plans 
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toward those ends are still in a preliminary stage, but 
a UN Afghan Coordinator has been appointed with 
responsibility to marshall and coordinate the efforts 
of a number of international organizations, and sup- 
porting national and private relief endeavors. UNHCR 
will exercise the lead role in the repatriation itself, 
and will work closely with UNICEF, WFP, UNESCO, 
UNDP, ICRC and others in resettlement and recon- 
struction efforts. The UN has issued an appeal for 
$1.17 billion to finance repatriation and recon- 
struction during the first 18 months. 

The cost of 9 years of struggle on the Afghan 
population has been incredibly high, and probably 
can never be accurately measured. Indicative of the 
depth of hardship is the recent finding by a Gallup- 
Pakistan survey that the population of Afganistan has 
already sustained a 9% fatality rate in the course of 
the conflict—higher than that suffered by the Soviet 
Union in World War Il. 





Afghan Refugees in Pakistan 


The Government of Pakistan currently calculates 
that it hosts nearly 3.2 million Afghan refugees. The 
rise from 2.8 million cited in the 1987 World Refugee 
Report reflects some new arrivals, but is largely 
attributable to revised tabulations. The majority of 
Afghan refugees in Pakistan are Pashto-speaking 
Afghans from provinces adjacent to Pakistan, al- 
though all provinces of Afghanistan are represented 
to some degree. Refugees are permitted to move 
freely within Pakistan and, subject to some limita- 
tions, may accept employment. Roughly 75% reside 
in the Northwest Frontier Province, about 20% in 
Baluchistan, and 5% in the Punjab. Several thousand 
are in Pakistan's largest city of Karachi. 

The steadfast support given by Pakistan to this 
large foreign population continues to be impressive. 
The burden on infrastructure and national resources 
has been heavy, and not surprisingly has engendered 
concern and some tension. Refugees frequently have 
been blamed for rising land prices, depressed wages, 
and increased unemployment. Moreover, in 1987 
there were over 700 civilian deaths caused by Kabul- 
regime attacks and terrorist incidents, which are per- 
ceived as a byproduct of the refugee presence. 
However, the prospect of repatriation appears to be 
easing the level of negative popular reaction. 

UNHCR and WFP coordinate the overall 
international relief effort for Afghan refugees in 
Pakistan, which is primarily implemented by the 
Government of Pakistan. The Government estimates 
that it bears about half of an annual total of $340 
million in refugee-related costs. Also participating in 
the relief effort are the International Committee of 
the Red Cross (ICRC), the League of Red Cross and Red 
Crescent Societies (LICROSS), and more than 40 
international voluntary agencies. 

UNHCR expends over 20% of its budget in Pakis- 
tan on educational, vocational, and income-generat- 
ing projects aimed at increasing refugee self-suf- 
ficiency. The World Bank, in conjunction with 
UNHCR, conducts a number of projects designed to 
employ local and refugee labor to restore Pakistan's 
infrastructure and redress environmental damage 
caused by the refugee presence. Total expenditures 
by both organizations for these efforts for the period 
1984 to 1990 are expected to reach $60 million. 

Since 1980, U.S. Government contributions for 
Afghan refugees in Pakistan have surpassed $600 
million, including more than $357 million in com- 
modities for WFP and an average annual cash 
contribution of over $20 million. During the same 


period, U.S. Government grants totalling $16.1 
million have assisted the refugee assistance efforts of 
the International Rescue Committee, the Salvation 
Army, Catholic Relief Services, Church World Service, 
the Save the Children Federation, the Experiment in 
International Living, Americares, and the Council for 
International Development. 


Afghan Refugees in Iran 


UNHCR estimates the number of Afghan refugees 
in Iran at 2.2 million. Some 750,000 are situated in 
Khorasan, and 250,000 each in Central Province and 
Sistan-Baluchistan. Approximately 75% live in urban 
areas, including an estimated 150,000 in Tehran, and 
100,000 each in Isfahan and Kerman. Reportedly the 
Government of Iran has sought to disperse the 
refugees throughout the country, rather than let 
them remain concentrated in border regions. 

Afghan refugees in Iran live under tighter 
controls than do those in Pakistan, and draft-age 
males reportedly are subject to military induction. 
Most come from the Persian-speaking provinces of 
Afghanistan, although all parts of that country are 
represented. There are sizable numbers from Herat, 
Shindand, and Farah provinces, which at various times 
have been the scene of heavy fighting. The total 
refugee population tabulated by UNHCR is believed 
to include between 600,000 and 800,000 Afghan 
migrant workers who were in Iran when the Soviets 
invaded their homeland and who have since been 
unable or unwilling to return home. 

UNHCR conducts a small Afghan refugee assist- 
ance program in Iran, primarily in the fields of health, 
nutrition, water and sanitation, transport, agricul- 
ture, and skills training. Its total cost is now about $15 
million annually. 


Afghan Refugees Elsewhere 


Tens of thousands of Afghans are living through- 
out the Middle East and South Asia, and many 
thousands of others have settied outside the region. 
In 1982 over 3,800 Turkic-speaking Afghans were 
permanently resettied in eastern and southeastern 
Turkey. Since 1980, more than 20,000 Afghans have 
been admitted to the United States for permanent 
resettlement. The focus of this effort has been upon 
those with prior ties to this country or for whom 
continued residence in the country of first asylum was 
not appropriate. 
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U.S. Coordinator for Refugee Affairs 
Jonathan Moore with Palestinian 
refugees at the Khan Dannoun 

camp: Syria (above), and at an UNRWA 
classroom: The West Bank (right). 








Palestinian Refugees 


Over 4 million Palestinians live in exile as the 
result of the creation of the State of Israel and Israeli- 
Arab conflicts over the past four decades. Under a 
mandate from the U.N. General Assembly, the U.N. 
Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the 
Near East (UNRWA) provides educational, health. and 
relief services to over 2 million of these refugees in 
Jordan, Lebanon, the West Bank, Gaza, and Syria. The 
United States has been a major supporter of UNRWA 
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since it began operations in 1950 and in CY 1987 
contributed $67 million. 

Largely because of UNRWA programs over the 
years, the majority of refugees living in its fields of 
operation are now economically self-sufficient. The 
primary beneficiaries of UNRWA’'S present activities 
are school-aged children, the aged, and the handi- 
capped. Apart from UNRWA assistance, Palestinian 
refugee communities receive significant aid from host 
governments, mostly in the forms of infrastructure, 
public services, and educational support. 








Palestinians in the Arab countries adjacent to 
their former homelands are accorded varying privil- 
eges and benefits by their host governments, and, 
particularly in Jordan, have often achieved substantial 
economic and social integration. Nonetheless, they 
invariably retain strong personal and collective identi- 
ties as Palestinians and consider their status as 
unsettled pending an acceptable resolution of the 


Arab-Israeli conflict. For many, the continued 
presence of UNRWA is seen as a symbol of interna- 
tional commitment toward that end. In particular, its 
educational and social programs provide a vital 
measure of communal stability and assurance for the 
future which temper frustrations and lessen the 
appeal of radical approaches. 





An elderly Palestinian leaving the Bourj Al Barajneh refugee camp after a 163-day siege: Lebanon. 


Courtesy AFP: Nabil Ismail 
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Palestinian Refugees in Jordan 


Jordan hosts nearly 853,000 registered refugees, 
the largest number of any country and over half of its 
total population. Much of this population has been 
twice displaced. During the 1948 war they fled their 
homes to Jordanian-controlled territory on the West 
Bank of the Jordan River. When in 1967 that territory 
came under Israeli occupation, they fled to the East 
Bank. 

Palestinian refugees in Jordan enjoy full rights of 
Jordanian citizenship, including unrestricted rights to 
work, travel, and own property. They supply many of 


the country’s academics and professionals and are 
represented at all levels of political endeavor, 
including Parliament and the Cabinet. Only a fifth 
(184,000) of refugees registered with UNRWA live in 
the 10 camps, which receive a broad range of utility 
and other public services from the Jordanian 
Government. 

About 60% of UNRWA’s $62.5 million current 
annual budget in Jordan is spent on education, with 
the remainder expended for health care and relief 
services. UNRWA schools provide education through 
the ninth grade, after which students may continue in 
Jordanian schools. The Jordanian Government esti- 
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mates its own expenditures for direct assistance to 
refugees at $150 million per year, although the broad 
access which refugees enjoy to services supplied to 
the population as a whole makes an exact com- 
putation difficult. 


Palestinian Refugees in the Gaza 
Strip and the West Bank 


The Gaza strip is home to about 600,000 Pales- 
tinians, nearly 448,000 of whom are UNRWA-regis- 
tered refugees. About 240,000 of the latter 
population live in the 8 refugee camps. 

In the West Bank and East Jerusalem there are 
nearly 376,000 registered refugees, almost a third of 
the Palestinian population of this occupied area. Only 
94,000 of the registered population live within the 20 
camps spread throughout the West Bank. 

The Gaza Strip and West Bank are both governed 
by a “Civil Administration” within the Israeli Ministry 
of Defense. The disturbances within these occupied 
territories since December 1987 have had a serious 
impact on the lives of refugees living there. Personal 
incomes have fallen as daily transit to job sites in Israel 
has been repeatedly disrupted, both by strikes in- 
duced within the Palestinian community and by 
curfews and other restrictions imposed by Israeli 
authorities. The camps have been the site of 
numerous confrontations and limitations upon 
internal movement have been placed on residents. 
Many Palestinians have been killed and injured, a 
number of homes have been demolished by Israeli 
authorities, humanitarian assistance programs of 
UNRWA have been disrupted, and hundreds of 
refugees have been detained. 

UNRWA’'s programs in both areas are primarily in 
the fields of primary education, vocational training, 
and health care and are available to all registered 
refugees whether or not they reside in the camps. 
However, the normally modest relief programs for 
handicapped and impoverished refugees are being 
substantially augmented to address special needs 
arising from the recent troubles. 

The population density of the 363 square mile 
Gaza Strip is among the world’s highest. Half the 
inhabitants are under the age of 15, and it has been 
calculated that high birth rates coupled with in- 
creased long. | sy raise the population to nearly a 
million by the enu of the century. Local resources are 
insufficent to meet the demands of this fast-growing 
population, and the diminishing water supply is 
particularly critical. Economic opportunities within 
the Gaza Strip are few; UNRWA is the largest single 


employer, with a workforce of over 3,800 including 
nearly 2,400 teachers. 


Palestinian Refugees in Lebanon 


Fighting and civil strife continue to cause grievous 
hardship throughout Lebanon. Despite massive 
logistical difficulties and serious danger to its 
personnel, UNRWA has continued to assist the 
281,500 registered refugees in that country. Of 
particular concern are the 32,000 Palestinians dis- 
placed from camps in the Beirut, Sidon, and Tyre 
areas. UNRWA’'s highest priority regarding these 
persons is to assure adequate supplies of water and 
food, and to re-establish health, educational, and 
welfare services. It is also endeavoring to rebuild 
destroyed or damaged schools, and to help restore 
shelter for thousands of refugees. 

In 1987 UNRWA issued an appeal for $20.6 million 
to meet emergency needs in Lebanon. By early sum- 
mer of 1988, about $15 million had been contributed, 
including $3 million by the United States. 


Palestinian Refugees in Syria 


UNRWA-registered Palestinians in Syria now total 
just under 260,000, of whom only about 65,000 live in 
the 14 camps. The majority are integrated into urban 
or village life, with large numbers in Damascus and 
surrounding towns. Most arrived in Syria in three 
waves, resulting from the conflicts of 1946-48, 1967, 
and 1973. 

Educational services consume about two-thirds of 
UNRWA expenditures in Syria, with the remainder 
spent for medical care and relief services for vulnera- 
ble groups. Approximately 60% of students com- 
pleting UNRWA’s nine grades of primary education 
continue on to Syrian secondary and higher educa- 
tional institutions. 

Palestinians cannot obtain Syrian citizenship, but 
are permitted to work and move freely throughout 
the country. They may purchase individual units 
within buildings, but may not otherwise own real 
estate. The Syrian Government acknowleges a 
responsibility to assure basic necessities and 
cooperates fully with UNRWA in this regard. Gov- 
ernment officials have stated that their direct cash 
expenditures for Palestinian refugees in 1987 totalled 
$35 million. The Syrian Government also supplies 
land for UNRWA school buildings and contributes 
toward the educational costs of Palestinian students 
beyond the ninth grade. 
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Palestinian Refugees Elsewhere 


Throughout four decades of exile, hundreds of 
thousands of Palestinians have migrated to other 
countries of the Middle East, as well as to Europe and 
the Western Hemisphere. Most have become self- 
supporting and in many instances make substantia! 
contributions to the economies of their host 
countries. 


lranian Refugees 


The number of Iranians who have fled their coun- 
try over the decade of Khomeini’s rule may well 
exceed 2 million, but cannot be calculated with any 
semblance of precision. Most have found initial 
haven in Turkey and Pakistan, but many have 
subsequently moved on to other countries. Neither 
Turkey nor Pakistan officially classifies Iranian exiles 
as refugees, or issues public tabulations of their 
movements. UNHCR registrations in both countries 
are relatively small and offer no guide to the totality 
of the Iranian presence. Significant numbers are 
scattered throughout the Gulf states, India, and 
Europe, where with their professional training or 
other skills many find gainful employment. There 
also are some 27,000 Iranian refugees in Iraq, the vast 
majority of them Kurds who fled the Khomeini 
regime prior to the outbreak of the lran-iraq war. 

A steady outflow from Iran continues, but the 
clandestine nature of most departures and the 
postures of receiving countries again make it difficult 
to establish a reliable count. 

Estimates of Iranians in Turkey range up to 1.5 
million, although only some 6,000 are registered by 
UNHCR. Early arrivals were predominently supporters 
of the former regime or oppressed minorities, but 
those coming more recently include many young men 
seeking to avoid conscription into the Army and the 
lran/iraq conflict. UNHCR actively seeks resettlement 
in third countries of those it has registered as 
refugees and in 1987 was able to arrange over 1,700 
such placements. Unauthorized movements from 
Turkey to other countries also have occured in 
significant numbers over the years. 

The number of Iranians currently residing in 
Pakistan is thought not to exceed 13,000, as many 
arrivals pass directly through enroute to other desti- 
nations or move on shortly after entry. Only 2,600 of 
this population is registered with UNHCR. New 
registrations over the past year have fluctuated 
between 150 and 300 per month. 

The estimated 26,000 Kurdish tribesmen from Iran 
now in Iraq are presently interned in a single large 
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camp at Al-Tash (near Ramadi, 150 kilometers west of 
Baghdad), to which they were moved in 1982 from 
camps nearer the border. Most had originally entered 
Iraq in 1979, prior to the outbreak of the Iran/iraq 
war, out of fear of armed attacks by the Khomeini 
government. The Al-Tash camp is constructed of mud 
brick, and is divided into tribal subcommunities for 
each of the 32 Kurdish tribes represented among the 
inhabitants. Each tribe has a designated chief, but 
there is no other internal organ of government. The 
Iraqi Government administers the camp, and 
distributes staples and a small monetary allowance to 
the inhabitants. It also supplies medical care and 
assists in providing elementary-grade education. 

Until recently the ICRC was the only agency 
lending assistance to Iranian refugees within Iraq. 
However, in mid-1987 the Iraqi Government 
athorized UNHCR to establish a presence in the 
country, and a permanent office has now been 
established. The ICRC has identified about 450 
candidates for possible resettlement in other 
countries. 

U.S. resettlement of Iranians has been primarily 
directed toward members of religious minorities 
placed at risk by the Khomeini regime. Principal 
among these are Jews and the Baha’i, a minority 
religious faith which has been a target of persecution 
by Islamic fundamentalists. Also, in 1984 and again in 
1987, the U.S. accepted small numbers of Iranian 
Kurds for resettlement from Iraq. 


lraqi Refugees 


In March 1988 an intensification of warfare forced 
the sudden flight of some 50,000 Kurds from the Iraqi 
province of Suleimanieh into adjacent mountanious 
regions of northwestern Iran. As of June, UNHCR 
estimated the continuing flow at about 2,000 a week, 
and reported that arrivals are being given temporary 
shelter by Iranian authorities in schools, mosques, 
public buildings and tent camps. In a cooperative 
effort, UNHCR and ICRC have undertaken to supply 
essential care and maintenance needs, including 
tents, blankets, cooking utensils, and health services. 
WFP has agreed to include food needs for this 
population under its existing program in Iran. In June 
1988, UNHCR issued a special appeal to defray the 
anticipated $2.7 million cost of this effort. 

Since the outbreak of the Iran-iraq conflict, there 
have been significant other movements of Kurds and 
of ethnic Iranians from Iraq into Iran. Prior to the 
latest influx, UNHCR was already assisting some 7,000 
Kurds iri northwestern Iran. There also has been a 
steady outflow of Iraqis over the years to Turkey and 
other countries. 





israel 


Since its establishment in 1948, Israel has taken in 
over 1.5 million Jewish refugees from Europe, the 
Middie East, North Africa and, more recently, 
Ethiopia. Moreover, a high proportion of the present 
Jewish population of Israel is immigrants who would 
have qualified for refugee status under international 
standards. However, the Israeli Government classifies 
new Jewish arrivals not as “refugees” but as “persons 
from countries of distress,” since the Law of Return 
confers upon them immediate citizenship. 

During 1987, over 6,800 refugees arrived in Israel 
out of a total immigration of over 13,400. A large 
proportion of the refugee total came from the Soviet 
Union and Eastern Europe, with lesser numbers from 
the Middle East and Africa. 

Encouragement of the return of Jews to Israel has 
been a fundamental Israeli policy objective since 
inception of the Jewish state. A cabinet-level Minister 
of Immigration and Absorption oversees all Govern- 
ment activities relative to that goal. The Government 
has exerted major diplomatic efforts to assure or 
obtain the right of Jews to emigrate to Israel, 
particularly from the Soviet Union and other 
countries where they suffer abuse or discrimination. 

The absorption programs conducted jointly by the 
Israeli Government and the quasi-governmental 
Jewish Agency for Israel are among the most com- 
prehensive in the world. Annual expenditures for 
these efforts are estimated at over $400 million. Costs 
for a family of 4 range between $40,000 and $50,000 
over a 3 to 5-year period, with a like amount spent for 
housing. Major expenditures are now being directed 
toward the Ethiopian Jewish community of 16,000, 
most of whom arrived in 1984. 

Since 1973, the United States has financially 
assisted the immigration and absorption of Jewish 
refugees in Israel through annual grants to the United 
Israel Appeal (UIA), a U.S. private agency which 
disburses the funds to the Jewish Agency for Israel. In 
FY 1987, the U.S. grant to the UIA was increased to 
$25 million to help defray absorption costs of 
Ethiopian arrivals and was continued at that level in 
FY 1988. No other foreign government contributes 
directly to Israel's absorption program, although 
philanthropic organizations throughout the world 
are substantial supporters. Transportation costs for 
some refugees arriving in Israel are subsidized by the 
Intergovernmental Committee for Migration (ICM), 
from a fund to which Israel and the United States are 
the sole contributors. 

The United States requires that no funds it 
contributes to Israel's immigration and absorption 
activities be utilized to place or support Jewish 
refugees or immigrants in the territories occupied by 


Israel following the 1967 war. The UIA and the Jewish 
Agency are responsible for ensuring that U.S. Gov- 
ernment funds are not expended to support such 
activities. 


India and Sri Lanka 


Over 32,000 Tamils returned from India to Sri 
Lanka during the year following signature of the July 
1987 bilateral repatriation accord. As of July 1988, 
there were still present in India an estimated 100,000 
Sri Lankan Tamils, only about 5,000 of whom were 
residing in camps. The preponderance of those not in 
camps is believed to be substantially integrated into 
Indian Tamil society, and many are gainfully em- 
ployed. However, as of mid-1988 about 13,000 of 
these had been registered for repatriation by Indian 
authorities and issued certificates entitling them to 
free sea passage, shipment of personal property, and 
a cash allowance. It is the Indian Government's intent 
that all Sri Lankan Tamils now in India will repatriate. 

No international agencies extend assistance to 
Tamils within India: they are aided solely by the state 
of Tamil Nadu and Indian voluntary agencies with 
funding from the central government. The Gov- 
ernment of India estimates it has expended $11 
million on care and maintenance of Sri Lankan Tamils 
since 1985, including $4 million in the last year. 
However, UNHCR assists in the repatriation process 
and has instituted a resettlement program within Sri 
Lanka. As of June 1988, a $13.4 million UNHCR appeal 
to support the repatriation and resettlement effort 
was only about 50% subscribed. 

India also hosts about 5,300 Afghan and 1,800 
lranian refugees. Both groups receive economic 
assistance from UNHCR, as well as English language 
and vocational training. The indian Government does 
not document either group as refugees, but tolerates 
their continued presence in the country. Armenian 
Christians now predominate among arriving Iranians, 
in contrast to a broader mix of minority groups in 
earlier years. About 950 Afghans and over 100 
lranians were resettied to other countries from India 
in 1987, primarily to the United States, Canada, and 
Australia. It is estimated that another 300 may have 
departed on their own. 

A reported 50,000 tribesmen from the Chittagong 
Hill Tracts of southeastern Bangladesh are now in 
exile in the Indian State of Tripura, to which they fled 
in 1986 to evade conflict between Bangladesh Gov- 
ernment forces and insurgents. Some 3,000 returned 
in 1987 under urgings of the Bangladesh Govern- 
ment. The pace of further return will depend upon 
ongoing security conditions and the ability of the two 
Governments to agree on repatriation arrangements. 
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At the present time no international agencies are 
involved in assistance or repatriation of these people. 


Bangladesh 


Although not generally classifed as refugees, 
there are residing in Bangladesh some 258,000 Biharis 
or “stranded Pakistanis”. These Urdu-speaking Mus- 
lims were living in the territory that now comprises 
Bangladesh when it obtained independence in 1971 
and at that time opted to retain Pakistan citizenship. 
However, they have been financially unable to 
journey to and resettle in that country. Pakistan has 
agreed to accept these persons, provide their trans- 
portation and resettlement is funded from other 
sources. They are permitted to work in Bangladesh, 
but in some instances have lost property as the result 
of laws confiscating Pakistani holdings. Some 
members of the community have engaged in demon- 
strations and hunger strikes in an effort to obtain a 
resolution of their plight. 


Yemen Arab Republic 


Following the 1986 coup in the People’s 
Democratic Republic of Yemen (PDRY), deposed PDRY 
President Ali Nasir Muhammed and a large number of 
his followers crossed into the Yemen Arab Republic 
(YAR). Addditional refugees continue to arrive, al- 
though estimates of their number vary. This popu- 
lation now numbers between 30,000 and 35,000, and 
reside in camps scattered throughout the country. 

Because the YAR Government considers both 
North and South Yemen to be one homeland, it terms 
this exile population as displaced persons rather than 
refugees. Nonetheless, at Government request 
UNHCR established an office in the YAR in November 
1987, and it is currently assisting the PDRY 
population. 

There are also an estimated 6,000 Eritrean exiles 
from Ethiopia living in the YAR, 2,400 of whom reside 
in a camp administered by OXFAM under contract 
with UNHCR. Others are scattered throughout the 
country and in many instances are gainfully em- 
ployed. In 1987 Canada accepted 58 refugees for 
resettlement from the YAR, most of them Ethiopian. 


Algeria 


A large but uncertain number of Saharan 
refugees continue to reside in 26 camps near Tindouf 
in the westernmost corner of Algeria. These persons 


fled the conflict for possesion of the formerly Spanish- 
administered Western Sahara and for several years 
have been assisted by the Algerian Government, the 
Algerian Red Crescent, and the Polisario liberation 
movement. Food contributions have also been made 
by international donors. UNHCR assistance continues 
to be limited to selected vulnerable groups. The total 
camp population is thought to be substantially less 
than the 165,000 once reported by the Polisario 
movement and to have experienced no significant 
recent growth. 

Algeria also hosts an estimated 5,000 Palestinians 
who are well integrated into the Algerian economy 
and include a number of academics and professionals. 
There are also about 500 Iraqis, some 40 Chileans, and 
small numbers of African, Arab, and East European 
refugees. 


Morocco 


Morocco has a small and relatively stable refugee 
population of some 600 individuals. More than half 
are Eastern Europeans who arrived in the 50's and 
60's and who are well-integrated into Moroccan 
society; the remainder are mostly from other Arab 
countries, notably Syria. Refugee status is refused to 
those considered economic migrants, but denied 
applicants are usually allowed nevertheless to remain 
and work in Morocco. A small UNHCR office in 
Casablanca provides social and financial assistance to 
refugees, and cooperates with the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs in determining the legitimacy of refugee 
claims. 


Nepal 


Although the Government has no stated refugee 
policy, Nepal has become a refugee-receiving country 
on a small scale. UNHCR, through the local UNDP 
office, provides subsistence funds, subsidizes medical 
and educational expenses and language training to 
some 60 individuals of Middle and East Asian origin. 
There are also at present a large number (estimates 
range from 4-20,000) of individuals of Nepali origin 
who in 1987 fled their homes in the Indian states of 
Meghalaya and West Bengal after experiencing inci- 
dents of hostility and violence. Most are undocu- 
mented by either nation and are not considered re‘u- 
gees by either Government. Some repatriation has 
already taken place, but others remain in Nepal in 
uncertain status. 





Kuwait and Abu Dhabi 


Kuwait does not recognize or grant refugee 
status and returns potential asylum seekers to their 
country of origin or to other nations which will accept 
them. in some instances, however, the Government 
does allow the local UNHCR to have access to clai- 
mants. From April 1987 to April 1988, UNHCR was 
contacted by 302 such individuals (including Iranians, 
stateless Arabs, Iraqis, Afghans, and Palestinians) and 
was able to arrange third country asylum for some of 
them. 

Abu Dhabi as well neither accepts, processes, or 
resetties refugees. it does, however, allow the UNDP 
(acting for the UNHCR) to interview some 200 to 300 
potential refugees, most of whom are Iranian draft 
evaders, yearly. 


Saudi Arabia 


The Saudi Government has no formal refugee or 
asylum policy and closely controls the entry of all 
foreigners into the country; anyone seeking residence 
must meet strictly enforced requirements of spon- 
sorship and employment. 

Nonetheless, there are perhaps 250,000 for- 
eigners resident in Saudi Arabia—notably Ethiopians 


(especially Eritreans), Sudanese, South Yemenis, 
Afghans, and Palestinians—who fled persecution and 
violence, and who would probably qualify as 
refugees. Their number appears to be lessening as 
opportunities for expatriate employment decrease. 
Some succeed in obtaining permission to remain 
indefinitely in the country; others, with UNHCR 
assistance, seek third-country resettlement. Few 
receive special treatment, privileges, or services from 
the Government, but most benefit from the generous 
system of indirect subsidies provided all residents. 


Tunisia 


Tunisia does not accept refugees for permanent 
resettlement, nor does it typically grant asylum. it 
does, however, sometimes grant individuals tempo- 
rary residence as students or self-supporting workers 
pending resettlement in third countries; there were 
139 such refugees as of May 1988, most of whom are 
from the Middle East, Eastern Europe, and Africa. The 
Ministry of the Interior documents both resident and 
nonresident refugees, and the UNHCR provides rent, 
food, medical treatment, and some job training, as 
well as subsistence grants, to refugees it has regis- 
tered. 
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Chapter IV 


WESTERN HEMISPHERE 


The past 12 months have seen a relative 
stabilization of the still acute refugee situation in 
Central America. The total number of refugees re- 
ceiving protection and assistance throughout all of 
Central and South America has remained virtually 
unchanged over the past year, at approximately 
150,000. Within Central America, the number of 
officially registered refugees also remained relatively 
stable at about 133,000, reflecting generally smaller 
outflows and a modest but promising rise in repatria- 
tion. The most significant repatriations to date have 
been of Salvadorans and Nicaraguan Miskito Indians 
from Honduras, and of Guatemalans from Mexico. 
Local integration of refugees also progressed in the 
region, with major projects launched or proposed in 
both Costa Rica and Belize 

Apart from registered refugees receiving protec- 
tion and assistance, Central American governments 
estimate there may be a further 200,000 undocu- 
mented refugees, and as many as 600,000 internally 
displaced persons, in the region. A return to normalcy 
in Central America cannot be achieved without full 
restoration of human rights and security throughout 
the region and a rebuilding of its now badly fractured 
social and economic structure. 

The United States and other donors continue to 
work closely with UNHCR, ICRC, ICM, and various pri- 
vate agencies to meet protection and assistance needs 
of refugees in the region. in calendar year 1988, the 
UNHCR’s budget for South and Central America was 
some $36.3 million, while that of ICRC was $19.5 
million; the United States expects to contribute 
approximately 20% of the total of those amounts. 

Third-country resettlement is not a realistic option 
for most Central American refugees. However, Cana- 
da, Australia, and some Western European countries 
have operated resettlement programs for several 
years. The United States began a refugee admissions 
program for Central America in FY 1987 to respond to 
the limited resettlement needs of the region. Several 
hundred refugees have been processed for admission 
under this program during FY 1988. 

in Cuba, reimplementation of the U.$.-Cuba 
Migration Agreement in November 1987 promises to 
permit entry to the United States of some 3,000 cur- 


rent and former political prisoners and their families 
by the end of FY 1988. 

In Suriname, reduced fighting and institution of a 
civilian government has halted the outflow of refu- 
gees to French Guiana, but the over 9,000 already 
there are hesitant to return until a formal settlement 
is reached between the Surinamese Government and 
dissident forces. 


Nicaragua 


It is estimated that 300,000 or more Nicaraguans 
have fled their homeland since 1979, but only about 
50,000 are receiving UNHCR assistance as refugees, 
mainly in Honduras and Costa Rica. The outflow 
includes diverse ethnic groups: Ladinos, who are 
Spanish speakers and primarily from the Pacific coast, 
and Indians (mostly Miskito) and creoles from the 
Atlantic coast area. Their motives for fleeing are 
complex and varied, and include such interrelated fac- 
tors as political repression, exposure to combat, 
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Nicaraguan refugees operating a mill at the 
Jacaleapa camp: Honduras. 


Courtesy (CRC Liliane de Toledo 
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compulsory military service, forced relocations, 
pressures to alter tribal patterns of life and land ad- 
ministration, and deteriorating economic conditions. 

Although the total of UNHCR-registered refugees 
from Nicaragua has risen from a year ago, there is 
evidence that the situation is beginning to stabilize. 
The decline of fighting in recent months has brought 
a drop in new departures. In the first quarter of 1988 
repatriation of Miskito Indians from Honduras (by 
both air and newly reopened border crossings) rose to 
nearly 1,000 a month, even though camp populations 
in Honduras remain high. As yet there has been no 
significant return of Ladinos from Honduras. Nicara- 
gua and Costa Rica signed a tripartite repatriation 
agreement with UNHCR in October 1987, and modest 
numbers have since returned (110 in the first quarter 
of 1988). 

The prospect for continued decline in outflow 
and growth in repatriation will depend in large meas- 
ure on the rate of progress toward peace in coming 
months and a concomitant improvement in human 
rights observance and security conditions within the 
country. 


There are as many as 17,000 Salvadorans living in 
Nicaragua, the majority of whom have been in the 
country since the early 1980's. Many of these persons 
have been integrated into the Government's rural 
agricultural cooperative system, although about 
4,000 are urban dwellers. UNHCR now considers most 
of these persons to be permanently resettled; it 
currently assists only about 1,500 Salvadorans and 
continues to assist in the repatriation of 20 to 25 
individuals a month. There are also some 500 Guate- 
malan refugees in the country, of whom only a few 
receive UNHCR assistance. 


Honduras 


Honduras, the poorest nation in Central America, 
is host to over 40,000 registered refugees and an alien 
population variously estimated between 60,000 and 
200,000. Nicaraguans are by far the largest single 
foreign nationality in the country and comprise over 
25,000 of the registered total of refugees. The 
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balance of the refugee population includes some 
15,000 Salvadorans and about 400 Guatemalans. 

Honduras is not a signatory of the U.N. Refugee 
Convention or its Protocol, but extends humanitarian 
assistance and protection to those seeking refuge 
under a memorandum of understanding with 
UNHCR. In principle, the Government does not favor 
the permanent resettlement of refugees in Honduras 
and iooks to voluntary repatriation for an eventual 
resolution of its present refugee burden. 


Nicaraguan Refugees in Honduras 


In the first quarter of 1988 UNHCR-sponsored 
repatriation of Miskito Indians rose to 1,000 a month. 
However, the totals of those assisted has not declined 
to a corresponding degree, apparently because of the 
entry into the UNHCR support system of some Indians 
previously not beneficiaries. Approximately 13,000 
Nicaraguan Indians now are residing in 55 UNHCR- 
sponsored settlements in eastern Honduras, well 
away from the border. Estimates of Indians living on 
their own in settlements closer to the border have 
dropped to between 7,000 and 10,000. In May 1988, 
the U.S.-based PVO World Relief was replaced by the 
Honduran Red Cross as the operating partner of 
UNHCR in administering the Nicarauguan Indian 
settiements in eastern Honduras. The Honduran Red 
Cross also serves Ladino refugee communities. 

No significant repatriations have occurred among 
the 11,800 Ladino refugees now under UNHCR pro- 
tection in Honduras, nor is there apparent prospect 
for such in the near future. In August 1987 a third 
camp was opened at Las Vegas, to eliminate over- 





Salvadoran children playing at Las Vegas refugee camp: Honduras. 


Courtesy: Yvonne Thayer 





Jacaleapa refugee camp: Honduras. 


Courtesy: Laura Clerici 


crowding at the two older camps at Jacaleapa and 
Teuppasenti. Populations at the latter two camps are 
now 6,400 and 4,200 respectively. Las Vegas currently 
houses 1,200 and is expected to receive all further 
entrants. 

In July 1987 the Honduran Government imposed 
restrictions on the movement of camp residents and 
has placed military patrols around the perimeter of 
the Jacaleapa camp. Their objective is to reduce 
interference in the camp by the Nicaraguan resistance 
and the possibility of altercations between camp and 
local inhabitants. 


Salvadoran Refugees in Honduras 


In the largest single refugee repatriation move- 
ment in Central American history, over 4,300 Salva- 
dorans returned home from the Mesa Grande camp in 
Honduras in October 1987. The movement was 
administered by UNHCR in cooperation with both 
governments, but occurred at the instigation of the 
refugees themselves. Apart from this large operation, 
with UNHCR assistance, an additional 1,200 other 
refugees returned in small groups to El Salvador from 
Honduran camps over the past year. In consequence, 
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only about 5,800 Salvadorans remain in Mesa Grande; 
8,400 are in Colomoncagua and an additional 1,000 
are at San Antonio, two other camps near the Salva- 
doran border. The perimeters of all three Salvadoran 
camps are patrolled by the Honduran military to 
prevent access and abuses by Salvadoran insurgents. 


Guatemalan Refugees in Honduras 


Repatriation of about 140 refugees to Guatemala 
in 1987 has reduced the residual population at the El 
Tesoro camp to only 400. In an unusual decision, the 
Honduran Government has offered residency to those 
Guatemalan refugees who do not wish to return. 
However, thus far the refugees have rejected both 
permanent resettlement in Honduras and repatria- 
tion. The Government and UNHCR are considering 
options to phase out the camp. 


El Salvador 


Approximately 32,000 Salvadorans now receive 
protection and assistance as refugees in other coun- 
tries of the region, a substantial drop from the totals 
of recent years. Within El Salvador itself, the number 
of internally displaced has declined to perhaps 
200,000, thanks to a gradual return to localities of 
origin, resettlement in new locations, and economic 
out migration. 

Over 4,300 Salvadoran refugees returned home 
en masse from the Honduran refugee camp of Mesa 
Grande in October 1987. UNHCR arranged the 
modalities of the transfer in cooperation with both 





First bus of Salvadoran repatriates returning home from the Mesa 
Grande camp, November 1987: Honduras. 


Courtesy: Laura Clerici 





Mesa Grande refugee camp: Honduras. 


Courtesy. Yvonne Thayer 


Governments, but the primary impetus came from 
within the Mesa Grande community itself. The refu- 
gees returned to five locations of their choosing 
within still conflictive areas. They have spurned 
government resettlement assistance, and in some 
instances have turned away doctors and teachers sent 
by the Government. However, food, medical supplies, 
and housing and sanitation aid have been accepted 
from Catholic and Lutheran relief groups. A Gov- 
ernment-sponsored credit federation is funding job 
programs for access road reconstruction in two of the 
communities, but two others have declined to 
participate. 

Apart from the large group movement, some 
1,200 other Salvadorans repatriated in regular 
monthly movements from Honduras during 1987. 
These returnees receive modest resettlement aid from 
UNHCR and in some instances have accepted assist- 
ance from Government sources. 

There are 400 Nicaraguan refugees officially 
registered in El Salvador and an estimated 1,000 more 
living in unregistered status. There are no known 
instances of arrivals from Nicaragua having been 
turned away or forcibly repatriated. Refugee docu- 
mentation permits the holder to work and move 
throughout the country. 


Costa Rica 


Costa Rica's registered refugee population is now 
calculated at 33,800, including 24,300 Nicaraguans, 
6,300 Salvadorans, and about 2,500 Cubans. Only the 
7,500 refugees now living in rural camps receive full 
assistance, the remainder having attained varying 
degrees of self-sufficiency. 





Over the past year significant advances have been 
achieved in two interrelated areas, refugee documen- 
tation and local integration. The Government of 
Costa Rica has initiated a UNHCR-financed program to 
computerize and speed the adjudication and registra- 
tion process. Once documented, a refugee may 
accept employment that does not displace Costa 
Rican citizens; most of these jobs are in the agricul- 
tural sector. Additionally, two refugee integration 
projects have been funded from abroad. The Dutch 
Government is sponsoring the Playa Blanca rural 
settlement which, this year, will create an agricultural 
and fishing cooperative to sustain 100 refugee fami- 
lies. In addition, the European Economic Community 
(EEC) has financed an integration project, due to be 
completed in 1988, that will provide housing and jobs 
for 588 refugee families and 137 Costa Rican families. 
Together, these programs will support a projected 
total of 3,000 refugees and 700 Costa Ricans. 

The EEC is also considering a proposal to fund a 
Labor Ministry effort to identify 1,000 permanent and 
1,000 temporary job opportunities for refugees. 
UNHCR already conducts a “Labor Insertion Program” 
in cooperation with the Costa Rican Union of Cham- 
bers of Commerce, which seeks to locate employment 
opportunities for refugees and help them obtain seed 
money to establish small! busineses. 

Many in the assistance community in Costa Rica 
now believe that the number of unregistered aliens in 
the country is much lower than previously thought 
and in fact may not exceed 70,000. Many are Nicara- 
guan agricultural workers who traditionally crossed 
to Costa Rica as seasonal migrants, but have opted 
not to return to the dangers and hardships of their 
home country. As Government efforts to speed docu- 
mentation and expand job opportunities for 
recognized refugees proceed, more of these undocu- 
mented aliens are expected to register and claim 
refugee status. 

Popular complaints over the refugee presence 
appear to have subsided during the past year. In fact, 
there have been several public statements by Govern- 
ment officials in recent months on the benefits of a 
refugee population, particularly in filling jobs that 
Costa Ricans do not want. However, there is still 
concern that the refugee population poses a threat to 
public health and places an excessive burden on the 
national school and medical care systems. The Minis- 
try of Health continues to attribute increased levels of 
contagious disease to the Nicaraguan presence and 
has ordered UNHCR to close the crowded Limon camp 
and resettle its 1,100 residents in other locations. At 
Government request, UNHCR in November 1987 
launched an appeal to donor nations to fund an ex- 
tensive malaria prevention and eradication program. 


In October 1987, UNHCR and the Governments of 
Costa Rica and Nicaragua signed a tripartite agree- 
ment regarding the modalities of voluntary repa- 
triations, which were already occurring in limited 
numbers. Since then, the pace of return has increased 
modestly, although the absolute number of those 
repatriated remains small. During 1987 only 180 
Nicaraguans repatriated under UNHCR auspices; 
another 110 returned during the first 3 months of 
1988. 

Third-country resettlement is a viable alternative 
for some individual refugees, but is not viewed as a 
likely solution for large numbers of Costa Rica’s refu- 
gee population. The total number of refugees 
resettled abroad in the past 12 months was around 
700, of whom the United States admitted 135. 


Guatemala 


Repatriation of Guatemalan refugees has quick- 
ened, but almost 42,000 are still receiving protection 
or assistance in Mexico, and about 2,000 more are in 
other countries of the region. About 1,050 refugees 
returned to Guatemala under UNHCR auspices in 
1987, and over 1,600 in the first 5 months of 1988. An 
uncertain number of others have repatriated inde- 
pendently. 

Assistance to returnees is provided by UNHCR and 
the Guatemalan Government's Special Commission to 
Aid Returnees and Displaced (CEAR). Following medi- 
cal checks and the issuance of repatriation identity 
documents, returnees are transported to the destina- 
tion of their choice and supplied money, food, tools, 
and housing materials with which to establish them- 
selves. In some instances return to location of origin 
has not been possible, either for security reasons or 
because there are competing claims to former lands. 
Returning refugees also receive charitable assistance 
from church and private organizations, as well as 
international donors. 

Guatemala hosts a significant number of exiles 
from the region, but only a relatively small percent- 
age have sought and obtained refugee status. There 
are no refugee camps in the country, and the Govern- 
ment has no refugee assistance programs. 

The precise number of Nicaraguan refugees in 
Guatemala cannot be established with certainty, 
though the Government now estimates the total at 
8,000. Nicaraguan community sources speak of 
20,000 to 30,000, while noting that many arrivals 
quickly move on to other countries. UNHCR currently 
assists slightly over 1,600 persons who have sought 
and received refugee status. Over the last year 
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UNHCR accorded that status to some 900 of the 2,100 
Nicaraguans who sought it, but these were not 
necessarily new arrivals in the country. 

The Government estimates that some 3,000 Salva- 
dorans are living illegally in Guatemala, either as 
economic migrants or to avoid guerrilla activity in 
their homeland. Approximately 500 of this popula- 
tion are receiving assistance. 

In 1987 fewer than 600 refugees were resettled 
from Guatemala to third countries, over 90% of 
whom went to Canada. 


Deforestation near Guatemalan refugee 
settlement, Chiapas: Mexico. 


Courtesy Yvonne Thayer 
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Refugee family returning to 
Huehuetenango: Guatemala. 


Courtesy: Yvonne Thayer 


Mexico 


Revised statistics place the number of refugees 
living in rural areas of Mexico at 41,700, virtually all of 
whom are Guatemalan. Repatriations in 1987 
numbered over 900 and were followed by another 
1,600 in the first 5 months of 1988. The country also 
hosts about 5,000 refugees living in urban areas; most 
of these are Salvadorans, but that number also 
includes Nicaraguans, Chileans, and some Guate- 
malans. An estimated 134,000 undocumented aliens 
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of various nationalites live in illegal status within the 
country. 

No new Guatemalan refugees have arrived in 
Mexico since 1984. The Mexican Government has 
made clear that none will be forced to return home, 
but has declared its hope that voluntary repatriation 
and local integration will permit a phase out of 
assistance in the next 3--5 years. 

Over half the Guatemalan refugee population 
continues to live in about 100 dispersed locations in 
the border state of Chiapas, despite Government 
encouragement to relocate voluntarily to new 
settlements in the states of Campeche and Quintana 
Roo. The 18,000 refugees who were relocated (some 
involuntarily) to these settlements in 1984 have made 
substantial progress toward self-sufficiency and enjoy 
increased social services and work opportunities in 
their new locations. 

In 1987, 220 refugees of various nationalities were 
resettied from Mexico to either Canada or Australia. 


There are currently some 5,100 refugees receiving 
UNHCR assistance in Belize, of whom about 4,000 are 
Salvadorans and almost all the remainder Guate- 
malans. In June 1987 the Government suspended all 
processing of applications for refugee status, pending 
procedural revisions which were implemented in 
February 1988. Adjudication is now underway of 
backlogged cases as well as new applications, which 
average 50 per month. 

Refugees represent only a smal! portion of the 
alien population of Belize, which is variously esti- 
mated at between 20,000 and 40,000, including many 
who have entered illegally. This presence has poten- 
tially serious social and economic impact upon the 
national population of only 170,000. 

In late 1987 the Government announced a second 
phase of the “Valley of Peace “ resettlement project 
under which in 1981 a mixture of Salvadoran refugees 
and native Belizeans were given arable land and 
assistance with housing and village infrastructure. 
Under the new program between 70 and 100 such 
families will be similarly resettled through a joint 
Government-UNHCR effort. 

Registered refugees in Belize do not live in camps 
and, with the exception of the Valley of Peace pro- 
gram, the Government of Belize does not administer 
any assistance programs directly targeted to them. 
However, all documented aliens, including refugees, 
have full access to Belizean social services and are 
permitted to work. UNHCR is the primary source of 


refugee-specific assistance, but refugees also receive 
major support from local Catholic Church authorities 
and several international assistance organizations. 


French Guiana 


A drop in fighting between Government and 
insurgent forces in Suriname has ended the outflow 
of refugees from that country into French Guiana, but 
over 9,000 registered refugees remain there. Ap- 
proximately half of these are living in border camps 
set up by French authorities along the Marowijne 
River. The remainder have taken shelter with rela- 
tives or friends among the ethnically similar local 
populace in the same locale. The number of unregis- 
tered refugees is not believed to exceed 1,000, at least 
in part because registration permits the drawing of 
food rations. 

From the outset, French authorities have declared 
that they will not force the refugees to return against 
their will, but have made clear their desire to have 
repatriation occur as soon as possible. However, 
despite the drop in fighting, most refugees appear 
reluctant to return until there is a settlement be- 
tween the Government and the insurgents which 
would assure their safety. The new Surinamese Gov- 
ernment has opened talks with the insurgents and has 
declared that repatriation of the refugeees is among 
its high priorities. The Government has asked UNHCR 
and ICRC to assist in an eventual resettlement effort 
and has sought support from other international 
donors as well. 


Cuba 


Reinstatement of the 1984 U.S.-Cuba Migration 
Agreement on November 20, 1987 permitted the 
United States to reopen the special refugee program 
for current and former political prisoners and 
accompanying family members. The United States 
will admit approximately 3,000 prisoners and their 
family members in FY 1988; many of these prisoners 
have been incarcerated for more than 20 years. As of 
july 1, 1988, over 1,000 have entered the United 
States, 1,000 have been approved for admission and 
are preparing to travel, and another 1,000 have been 
scheduled for INS interviews. 

The presence of a large and identifiable pool of 
further applicants, coupled with the apparent 
willingness of the Cuban Government to permit such 
persons to leave, suggests that the current rate of 
political prisoner outflow could be sustained over the 
next several years. 





Many thousands of Cubans have been imprisoned 
for political reasons throughout the nearly 3 decades 
of the Castro regime. Their families are ostracized 
and often denied educational opportunities. Once 
released, political prisoners suffer similar discrimina- 
tion and usually are assigned to construction or other 
manual work regardless of their professional qualifi- 
cations. 

A pervasive suppression of basic human rights 
continues to generate outflows of persons from Cuba. 
Some 100 to 200 hundred persons succeed each year 
in escaping from Cuba, while those who are appre- 
hended face prison sentences ranging from 6 months 
to 10 years. Others who gain Cuban Government 
permission to travel abroad for personal or official 
business occasionally apply for asylum at their desti- 
nation or in a transit country. The United States is the 
ultimate goal of most, but there are significant expa- 
triate communities in Latin America and Europe. 


Cubans in Third Countries 


Over 1 million Cuban refugees have fled the 
island over the past 30 years. The vast majority re- 
settied in the United States, but a significant number 
of Cubans are now living in other countries in Latin 
America and in Europe. Several of these countries, 
including Spain and Venezuela, have been generous 
in granting work permits, social services, and other 
forms of integration into their societies. Other 
countries of first asylum, most notably Panama, have 
not offered similar opportunities for resettlement. 


Panama 


The political crisis which has afflicted Panama 
since June 1987, accompanying urban violence, and a 
dramatic shift in the tenor of U.S.-Panama relations 
have together driven a number of Panamanians into 
temporary refuge abroad. These circumstances have 
also prompted many Panamanians temporarily 
outside their homeland for study or other pursuits to 
delay their return. Reportedly as many as 17,000 
Panamanian students are now in Costa Rica. Political 
events within Panama over the coming months will 
determine the extent to which these persons may 
become long-term exiles or assume a formal refugee 
status. 

Traditionally, Panama liberally offered haven to 
refugees from other hemispheric countries. However, 
in more recent years Panamanian officials have 
extorted exorbitant “visa fees” or undisguised bribes 





from transiting Cubans who have sought asylum. 
Revelations regarding this scandal helped provoke 
the current political crisis and also have slowed the 
arrival of Cubans in the country. Since many Cuban 
refugees remain only briefly in Panama, the number 
currently there is thought to be no more than 1,200. 


Chile 


Reportedly as many as 1 million Chileans—10% of 
the national population—live outside their country. 
The vast majority reside in neighboring Argentina or 
in Europe, although some have resettled in Australia, 
Canada, the United States, and elsewhere. Most 
departed and remain abroad for primarily economic 
reasons, but a substantial number left soon after the 
1973 military coup for political reasons. 

Departures in recent years have been few, and 
returns have been growing, particularly in the wake 
of a recent shortening of the official Government list 
of persons prohibited from returning. ICM assisted 
about 800 returnees in 1987 and some 250 in the first 
4 months of 1988. An uncertain but probably smaller 
number returned on their own. Returnees receive 
assistance from various private organizations but not 
from the Government. Apparently most returnees 
have the same legal rights as other citizens, and they 
do not appear to be subject to greater official harass- 
ment than is commonplace toward others out of 
favor with the current Government. However, there 
have been notable instances of detention or other 
punishment of former political activists who returned 
without permission. 


Peru 


There are some 650 refugees in Peru. Over half 
are Cubans who are remnants of a large group which 
sought asylum in the Peruvian Embassy in Havana in 
1980, and the remainder include Iranians (mostly 
Baha’i) and Eastern Europeans. Peru continues to 
receive a small number of refugees yearly, principally 
from Chile: 19 of the 23 who sought asylum in 1987 
were from that country. Most Chileans are allowed to 
remain in Peru, but few are granted refugee or other 
legal status by the Government. 

Refugee/asylee determinations are made by the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs upon applications chan- 
neled through the UNHCR. UNHCR also funds the 
Catholic Commission for Migration, which is the pri- 
mary channel for refugee assistance as the Govern- 
ment does not provide direct aid. Its 1988 budget of 
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over $100,000 covers emergency assistance, legal aid, 
social services, and funding for secondary, vocational, 
and university education. ICM provides some 
assistance to the limited number of refugees (8 in 
1987) resettling in third countries, although in Peru it 
operates primarily as a development organization. 


Colombia 


Most of the refugees currently in Colombia were 
granted political asylum after arrival. The largest 
number are Chileans and Cubans, with the others 
from Eastern Europe, the Middle East, and other parts 
of Latin America. UNHCR, which works through the 
episcopal office of the Catholic Church, has at present 
almost 700 refugees on its rolls, a third of whom 
sought some form of assistance in 1987. 

The Foreign Ministry adjudicates all asylum cases 
via a commission composed of representatives from 
the Office of Bilateral Relations, the Visa Office, and a 
legal consultant, with the final decision and appeal 
power resting with the Foreign Minister. At present 
there are less than a dozen cases pending decision. 

According to estimates, there are at present 
between 450 and 3,000 undocumented Nicaraguans 
on the island of San Andres. Most have family, ethnic, 
and linguistic ties with the native islanders, and it is 
unclear why they left Nicaragua. 


Ecuador 


Ecuador grants permanent resettiement to few 
refugees, but does extend asylum, often for long 
periods of time. There are currently about 700 such 
refugees living in Ecuador, all of whom had requested 
asylum on either political or religious grounds after 
entering the country. They include nationals of Cuba, 
iran, Vietnam, and stateless persons. 

Asylees may receive permission to work, which is 
renewable annually as long as conditions in their 
home country remain unchanged. The Government 
of Ecuador provides no direct aid to the asylees, but 
many are assisted by the Ecumenical Refugee Com- 
mittee, which is affiliated with the UNHCR. 


Argentina 


Some 485 persons were granted asylum in 
Argentina in 1987, and the total number of refugees 
currently receiving protection and assistance is esti- 
mated at 4,250. The majority are Chileans, and 
include trade unionists, student leaders, and active 
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members of opposition political parties. The Comi- 
sion de Elegibilidad Para Refugiados (CEPARE) is 
responsible for determining refugee status and 
usually makes a decision within 3 to 6 months of the 
application date. If granted status, a refugee can 
apply for a permanent residence permit and can 
obtain an identity card for foreigners, which places 
them on an equal footing with Argentinian nationals. 
if refugee status is not granted, applicants are 
allowed to remain under provisions of the immigra- 
tion law; if not qualifying, they are given a reason- 
able time to voluntarily leave the country. 

The UNHCR, along with various church and social 
welfare organizations, assists both applicants and 
recognized refugees since the Argentine Government 
provides no direct aid. UNHCR had a 1987 budget of 
almost $750,000 from which it provided assistance in 
the areas of housing, education, counseling, legal 
assistance, and supplemental aid. UNHCR and ICM 
also jointly assist in repatriation efforts and in 1987 
helped 89 Chileans to return to Chile. 

In September 1987 new immigration regulations 
were published which allowed irregular immigrants 
to regularize their status. Some refugee applicants 
chose to use this more rapid process toward legaliza- 
tion, and dropped their refugee applications. 


Brazil 


Although not a major resettlement nation, Brazil 
granted asylum to 127 Vietnamese, Lao, and Cubans 
in 1985, to 30 Iranian Baha’i in 1987, and has provided 
political asylum to a small number of other persons. 
At present there are 250-300 persons in Brazil under 
UNHCR protection. Chileans are the largest single 
group, but there also are Paraguayans, Angolans, and 
Central Americans. In December 1987 a group of 27 
Chileans seeking resettlement abroad occupied 
UNHCR offices in Rio de Janeiro in order to publicize 
their appeal for resettlement. 

The draft text of Brazil's new constitution includes 
the statement “Political asylum is granted”, but no 
elaboration of the conditions or procedures through 
which asylum may be obtained. 


Uruguay 


Uruguay has accepted numerous immigrants from 
Chile, although it has granted political asylum to only 
some 200 of that number In 1985 Uruguay began a 
program of repatriation for its own political exiles, 
and underwrote their return from countries as distant 








as South Africa and Sweden. That program has now 
been discontinued, and ICM has scaled down its 
supplementary program of subsidized wages for the 
returnees. 


Haiti 


Poor economic conditions continue to impel 
Haitians to flee. An unemployment/underemploy- 
ment rate of at least 50%, falling agricultural 
productivity, a rapidly increasing population, and the 
inability of an impoverished Government to provide 
even minimal social services are all contributory 
factors to the exodus. Although 1987 was character- 
ized by unrest and political violence, the number of 
those attempting to reach the United States, the 
favored destination, remained roughly constant with 
that of previous years. Monitoring by international 
observers indicates that there is little evidence that 
political persecution is a major motive for flight, nor 
are such persons punished upon being returned. 
Most migrants hope to reach the United States, 


Canada, or the Bahamas, but in smaller numbers 
continue to go to the Dominican Republic, France (in- 
cluding Martinique and Guadeloupe), and Venezuela. 


Other Caribbean Nations 


The Dominican Republic has a Committee, 
headed by the Foreign Minister but recentiy inactive, 
to deal with refugee matters; the only existing as- 
sistance program is managed by the UNHCR through 
a private, nonprofit organization, the Dominican 
Center for Social Work. Between 300-500,000 Hai- 
tians are currently resident in the Dominican Repub- 
lic, but do not have refugee status and are considered 
economic migrants. 

Other nations of the Eastern Caribbean are only 
marginally involved in refugee matters. With 
generally stable governments they generate virtually 
no refugees, but with dense populations and high 
unemployment they similarly resettle few refugees. 
The occasional refugee claim is reviewed by the 
United Nations Development Program (UNDP) office 
in Barbados, acting on behalf of the UNHCR. 
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Chapter V 


SOVIET UNION AND EASTERN EUROPE 


In parallel with other improvements in Soviet 
foreign and internal policy, the past year has seen a 
steady continuation of the dramatic rise in authorized 
departures from the U.S.S.R. which began in early 
1987. The United States and other nations that have 
long called for greater freedom of movement have 
welcomed this increase and expressed hope that it 
will prove the beginning of a lasting move toward a 
more liberal Soviet emigration posture. 

The year 1987 also brought a sharp climb in the 
outflow of refugees and other emigres from Eastern 
Europe, due largely to a liberalization of Polish 
Passport and travel policy, a major relaxation of exit 
curbs on Hungarians, and a limited easing of travel 
restrictions on some segments of the citizenry of the 
German Democratic Republic (G.D.R.). Freer travel 
rules for Czechs announced in early 1988 seem certain 
to add further to this exodus. In comparison, depart- 
ures from Bulgaria and Romania, and for many 
people from the G.D.R., remain relatively few and 
difficult. As noted in the following chapter, increased 
movements from Eastern Europe coincide with the 
arrival in Western European countries of heavy 
migrant flows from other parts of the world. 


Soviet Union 


it is well known that emigration from the Soviet 
Union is controlled and driven by internal and 
external political considerations. Numbers allowed to 
leave the U.S.S.R. have varied widely over the past 2 
decades. Those who have been permitted to leave 
have come principally from three ethnic groups: Jews, 
Armenians, and ethnic Germans. Due to the strict 
documentary requirements for any kind of travel out 
of the country, the harsh geographical nature of the 
majority of the border areas, and extremely tight 
border controls, unauthorized departure or defection 
from the Soviet Union is rare. What emigration takes 
place is thus generally in the framework of state- 
controlled policy and is recognized by other nations 
as a deliberate instrument of policy. 


In that context, there has been some overall! 
improvement in Soviet human rights and emigration 
policies. Before 1987, the act of applying to emigrate 
on the part of a Soviet citizen could often be con- 
sidered a “refugee-producing” act in and of itself, as 
the applicant frequently was identified as someone 
disloyal to the Soviet system, lost his or her 
employment and apartment, and frequently suffered 
social and economic ostracism. More recently, re- 
prisals against intending immigrants have diminish- 
ed; in many cases, no reprisals are apparent. 

Departures of Jews, Armenians, and Volga Ger- 
mans have risen sharply from last year’s already 
elevated level. in 1987, over 8,000 Soviet Jews were 
allowed to leave the U.S.S.R., of whom the majority 
eventually entered the United States. About 3,300 
Armenians were permitted to depart, most of them 
also destined for the United States. Some 14,500 
Volga Germans left the U.S.S.R. to take up residence 
in the Federal Republic of Germany. Assuming no 
sudden curtailments, 1988 may see the exit of some 
12,000 Jews, 13,000 Armenians, and 20,000 Germans. 
Additionally, there is evidence that significant 
numbers of Pentecostals are initiating the lengthy 
emigration process, although the number of that 
religious group who have actually departed remains 
small. 

No decline appears likely in the responsiveness of 
members of religious or ethnic minorities to the 
increased opportunity for emigration. Notwith- 
standing “glasnost” and heightened promises of 
“democratization,” persecution on the basis of politi- 
cal opinion remains a fact of life in the Soviet Union, 
as does persecution of certain religious and national 
groups. Religious activity and education remain 
under strict state control. Jews in particular suffer 
from both religious and ethnic discrimination and 
have only limited access to higher education and 
senior Government employment. 

The increased liberality toward departure of 
minorities is not without constraints. Significant 
numbers of individuals and their family members are 
still denied permission to leave because of an alleged 
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access to “state secrets” which may have occurred 
years before or have been of a vague or ill-defined 
nature. Objection by a single remaining family mem- 
ber can still block the granting of an exit permit. 

In theory, emigration from the Soviet Union still is 
permitted only for reasons of family reunification, 
and current regulations require a notarized invitation 
from a close relative. However, recent months have 
seen a more liberal application of that requirement in 
the case of invitations from Israel, as well as evidence 
that the normal period of exit permission has been 
extended fron; 1 month to 6. 

The three ethnic groups which accounted for 
most departures in 1988 are treated diversely by the 
Soviet Government, and follow somewhat differing 
emigration paths. 

Armenians destined for the United States retain 
their Soviet nationality and travel on regular Soviet 





external passports. During most of FY 1988 they were 
registered under the U.S. Embassy's “Accelerated 
Third-Country Processing Program” (ATCP) and then 
proceeded to Rome where an officer of the U.S. 
Immigration and Naturalization Service approved 
them for admission to the United States. 

Departing Soviet Jews usually are stripped of their 
Soviet citizenship upon departure. As a rule they 
have been granted exit permission for emigration to 
israel and bear an Israeli visa issued by the Dutch 
Embassy in Moscow. Their travel is routed through 
Vienna, where a very large proportion elect to seek 
resettiement in countries other than Israel. Some of 
these apply for admission to Canada, Australia, or 
Western European countries, but most proceed to 
Rome where they are processed by INS for admission 
to the United States. Of late, a small but growing 
number of Soviet Jews have been authorized to 








depart for travel directly to the United States; in these 
cases the processing procedure is similar to that of 
Armenians. 

Volga Germans leave the Soviet Union directly for 
the Federal Republic of Germany, where, as other 
Germans from the East, they are recognized as 
nationals and can immediately obtain passports from 
that Government. 

In another positive shift in Soviet emigration poli- 
cy, the U.S.S.R. recently began to permit emigres to 
return for visits. Reportedly, a significant number 
who left during the period of liberalized emigration 
in the 1970's have availed themselves of this oppor- 
tunity to visit family and friends. There does not 
appear to be any organized or official harassment of 
such persons, although some difficulties incident to 
dual nationality have arisen because of, for example, 
overstayed visas and the need for medical or other 





services during a prolonged stay. On occasion, 
emigres have also returned with the intent to resume 
Soviet citizenship and residency. Some have later 
sought to depart again from the U.S.S.R.; with vary- 
ing degrees of difficulty and delay, most have 
succeeded in doing so. 

The following table compares the number of 
persons of each of the three major ethnic groups who 
left the Soviet Union in 1985, 1986, 1987, and the first 
6 months of 1988: 


1985 1986 1987 Jan -June 
1988 
Soviet Armenians 110 246 3,316 7.599 
Jews 1,185 913 8.009 6,012 
Germans 471 698 14,488 NA 
Total 1,705 1,663 25,813 


Armenian Emigration to the USS. 
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Bulgaria 


Estimates that fewer than 1,000 Bulgarians leave 
the country permanently each year appear to remain 
valid. Arecent, limited easing of restrictions on travel 
to the West may have increased the total slightly, 
however. The primary motivation for leaving Bul- 
garia remains a desire to escape a hierarchic political 
and social system which, despite increased claims of 
“democratization,” displays little tolerance for politi- 
cal, religious, and social expression. Another factor 
encouraging the ethnic Turkish minority, who com- 
pose about 10% of the population, to consider 
emigration is the Government-sponsored, forced 
assimilation campaign mounted against them in 
recent years. Few ethnic Turks, however, have been 
permitted to leave, anc the overall number of Bul- 
garians allowed to travel abroad, notwithstanding 
the recent easing of restraints, remains very small. 

Most Bulgarian refugees have left the country 
with tourist documentation, though an additional 
number manage to leave illegally, in the majority of 
instances through Yugoslavia. 

Entire families are rarely allowed to depart the 
country together for any reason, and direct emigra- 
tion from Bulgaria is rarely authorized. In some 
instances the Bulgarian Government has permitted 
reunification of family members with an asylee in the 
West, but often only after delays of months or years. 
Tourist departures are retroactively treated as illegal 
if the person in question overstays his authorized stay 
abroad, or visits countries beyond those authorized in 
his or her passport. The Government has stated that 
new, still-unpublished draft legislation will further 
liberalize foreign travel and passport procedures, but 
it is not sure whether the legislation will prompt a 
parallel rise in the issuance of exit visas for tourist 
travel, and thus increase significantly the number of 
Bulgarians allowed to legally travel abroad. 

It is relatively unusual for a Bulgarian who has 
departed the country, legally or illegally, to return to 
Bulgaria to reside. In recent years, however, the Gov- 
ernment has maintained an “amnesty” program for 
such persons, under which the returnee must agree to 
resume life as a Bulgarian national notwithstanding 
any foreign citizenship that may have been acquired. 
Brief visits by Bulgarians who have established them- 
selves abroad are more common, but are not always 
without problems. if the traveler holds a foreign 
passport with a Bulgarian visa, the visit usually pro- 
ceeds without disruption, but those who return 
without a foreign passport are more apt to confront 
difficulties. New legislation will reportedly regularize 
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and simplify the temporary or permanent return of 
Bulgarian citizens, but no details of that legislation 
are presently known. 


Czechoslovakia 


Czechoslovakia has been a refugee-generating 
country for over 4 decades. A repressive political 
system limits freedom of expression and association, 
as well as the educational and employment oppor- 
tunities of those not in harmony with the regime. 
Increasingly, emigres report that curbs on religious 
practice and education have been a factor in their 
decision to seek asylum. Discrimination is practiced 
against certain ethnic groups, notably Gypsies and 
Hungarians (although in fact such groups are not 
significantly represented among refugee applicants). 
Family reunification usually does not appear to be a 
compelling motive for flight, but the presence of 
relatives in the West may offer encouragement. 
Finally, no doubt, a prevailing lack of economic 
opportunity gives added impetus to many potential 
refugees. 

Over the last year the number of asylum seekers 
from Czechoslavakia has remained consistent with 
that of recent years. In April 1988, however, the 
Czech Government announced a broad relaxation of 
foreign travel controls which, if implemented fully, 
may eventually prompt a significant increase in the 
number of Czech citizens requesting asylum in the 
West. 

Czech citizens normally enter countries of first 
asylum legally, with tourist visas, and then apply for 
refugee status. For most of the past 20 years, the flow 
of Czech refugee applications has been been a direct 
function of the Government's willingness to permit 
tourist travel to the West. The proportion of those 
seeking asylum remained fairly steady: as travel was 
restricted, so were the numbers applying for asylum. 
Heretofore it has been relatively rare for blue-collar 
workers in their 20's and 30's to be granted travel 
documents, as they were thought the most likely to 
remain away permanently. Exit permits are now 
increasingly allowed to such persons, however, and to 
others, such as young couples traveling with all their 
children, usually denied in the past. The new 
guidelines also permit Czech citizens to receive hard 
currency from any friend or relative abroad and to use 
it for travel to the West. As the guidelines are im- 
plemented, both the increased issuance of exit 
permits and the broadened composition of recipients 
suggest that not only numbers of, but also the nature 
of, Czech asylum seekers may change. 





In the past some persons who have been unable 
to leave Czechoslavakia by other means have chosen 
to renounce their Czech citizenship in order to receive 
permission to emigrate. If approved, they were given 
90 days to leave. Those who were unable to obtain an 
entry visa to a country of potential asylum within the 
validity of their exit permission had no choice but to 
remain in Czechoslovakia in a politically suspect 
condition and were subject to discrimination in 
employment and education. Economically, the pay- 
ment of a variable “education tax” when the person 
applied for renunciation of citizenship also meant 
possible impoverishment even before emigration was 
assured. 

Czechs who depart their country illegally, or who 
remain in the West longer than authorized, may be 
tried in absentia and sentenced to up to 5 years 
imprisonment. Persons who ask to repatriate volun- 
tarily are usually not forced to serve their sentences, 
but in a few instances refugees who returned with 
assurance they would have no difficulties are now 
serving terms of up to 15 years for espionage. Many 
returnees have suffered job discrimination, property 
confiscation, or similar consequences and have found 
it impossible to obtain permission to leave the coun- 
try again. 

Present Czechoslovak law allows citizens who 
have remained abroad illegally for 5 years to 
“normalize” their status with their former homeland. 
This procedure may lead to permission for family 
members to emigrate legally to join them. In the 
spring of 1988, the Government announced its intent 
to reduce the waiting period for such reunification 
from 5 to 3 years and to eliminate it entirely for 
young children separated from both parents. 


German Democratic Republic 


Political repression, limited economic opportuni- 
ty, and human rights abuses within the German 
Democratic Republic (G.D.R.) continue to create major 
outflows to the West, with most going to the Federal 
Republic of Germany (F.R.G.). In 1987 over 19,000 
persons from the G.D.R. arrived in the F.R.G., where 
(as with ethnic Germans from other Eastern bloc 
nations) upon application they were accorded citi- 
zenship. 

The past year has seen no relaxation of vigilance 
along the heavily guarded F.R.G/G.D.R. frontier, 
although firing by border guards upon would-be 
escapees apparently has declined. Despite installa- 
tion of more sophisticated surveillance equipment, 
some successful escapes continue to occur. The 
number of unsuccessful escape attempts remains a 
matter of conjecture. 


Legal emigration from the G.D.R. declined sharply 
in 1987, to 12,700 from the 21,500 level of 1986. 
Many of these persons were granted permission to 
leave for family reunification, although undoubtedly 
the underlying motivations often were political or 
economic. Emigration procedures remain highly arbi- 
trary, and only a fraction of applications are eventua- 
lly approved. Reliable figures on the number of 
applications pending are not available, but by some 
estimates they may number between 300,000 and 
500,000. Waiting time ranges from 1 to 3 years or 
more, and some applicants have suffered severe 
reprisals, including loss of employment and family 
harassment. Successful applicants usually must re- 
nounce their G.D.R. citizenship and accept a “stateless 
passport” (although F.R.G. passports are immediately 
available upon arrival there). Those who emigrate 
generally must wait 5 years before they can return for 
family visits. 

Binational marriage cases involving American and 
G.D.R. citizens, in contrast, are currently being 
handled expeditiously and satisfactorily. Individuals 
who apply to leave the G.D.R. for the purposes of such 
a marriage normally receive a regular G.D.R. passport 
and can return for visits anytime they desire. 

Other international travel by G.D.R. citizens 
continues to be tightly controlled. Approval or denial 
of every travel request remains a political decision 
made largely by unpublished criteria. Nonetheless, an 
easing of restrictions over the last 2 years permitted 
some 3,000,000 persons to travel to the F.R.G. and 
other Western countries in 1987. Some 60% of these 
travelers were pensioners or others beyond retire- 
ment age. 


Hungary 


In recent months the number of Hungarians seek- 
ing asylum in Western countries has risen, due in part 
to a January 1, 1988 liberalization of passport law. 
(Austria, already the most common destination for 
Hungarians traveling to the West, has recorded a 
particular influx. As of mid-1988, there were some 
6,000 Hungarians in Austria who had formally 
requested asylum.) Since that date, most Hungarians 
have had access to anew “World Passport” which re- 
quires no exit visa, is valid for all countries of the 
world and for visits up to 90 days without any special 
permission from either the Government or employers, 
and carries a 5-year validity; with it, a Hungarian na- 
tional needs only to obtain a currency certification to 
depart the country. This passport is reportedly now 
generally available to all but some dissidents, persons 
with a penai record, and a few others apparently 
arbitrarily refused on grounds of “public security.” 
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Hungarians who seek asylum in the West do so for 
various reasons. Although most who have been 
active in political or religious dissident movements 
prefer to stay in Hungary and work to change the 
system, others tire of the struggle and decide to 
emigrate. A predominant objective of many others is 
undoubtedly economic betterment. Family reunifi- 
cation is a minor factor for persons leaving, as perma- 
nent legal emigration for that purpose is relatively 
easy. 

The Hungarian Government considers those who 
remain abroad beyond the time authorized to have 
violated Hungarian departure laws, even if they in 
fact left the country with a valid passport. If they 
subsequently return as Hungarians, they may later be 
denied another passport or may suffer harassment 
from local authorities if it is known they applied for 
political asylum abroad. Those who have lived abroad 
for 5 years and acquired another citizenship, how- 
ever, may generally return unhindered as citizens of 
their country of residence. 

Over the past year, increasing numbers of ethnic 
Hungarians from Transylvania have been requesting 
permission to remain in Hungary. Most cite the 
Romanian Government's reported desire to change 
residence patterns in the province—including the 
destruction of some villages and relocation of their 
inhabitants—as evidence of ethnic discrimination and 
an attempt to destroy their cultural identity. Some 
have been given residence rights in Hungary; others 
seek emigration to a third country. Various church 
and welfare groups are working to provide for their 
immediate needs. 


Poland 


For a number of years, Poland has been remark- 
able among Eastern European nations for the degree 
of freedom granted its citizens to depart and return 
to their country. By official estimate, 1,146,200 Poles 
were grznted permission to travel to the West in 
1987; Government sources claim that 328,000 of that 
number chose to remain abroad, a drastic increase 
from the already high levels of earlier years. Many 
remain abroad to work and eventually return to 
Poland with their hard currency savings. Others 
choose to seek asylum (most often in Austria, Italy, 
and Greece) and hope for permanent resettiement in 
such nations as Canada, Australia, and the United 
States. 

it is widely felt that only a small number of cur- 
rent Polish emigres can legitimately claim persecution 
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and harassment for political activities. Most depart in 
quest of greater personal opportunity and in frustra- 
tion over the difficult and unpromising economic 
prospects of Poland under its current government. 

The Polish Government claims that a significant 
number of recent expatriates are well-educated and 
highly trained professionals, including some 11,000 
engineers, 3,500 doctors and 10,000 students. Many 
others are skilled and semiskilled workers such as 
mechanics, welders, carpenters, and drivers. The 
long-term consequences of this sustained loss of 
young, talented men and women for both the econo- 
my and the political and social structure are of con- 
cern to all elements of Polish society. Debate centers 
on the causes of the outflow, which all agree are 
primarily economic, and the best method of halting 
and reversing this trend. Unless there is a drastic im- 
provement in the economic situation, or an unlikely 
reversal of the liberal Polish passport policy, however, 
the flow of Poles to the West is likely to continue. 

The Polish Government actively encourages the 
return of citizens who have elected to remain abroad 
and imposes no restriction or stigma upon those who 
later choose to return for either temporary or 
permanent residence. (This applies even to persons 
who were granted refugee status while abroad.) 
Expired passports can now be routinely revalidated at 
Polish consulates, and those who have acquired a 
second citizenship rarely have difficulties securing 
visas to reenter Poland. 


Romania 


Strict controls over many facets of daily life, com- 
bined with a continuing economic decline, continue 
to prompt many Romanians to seek greater freedom 
and economic opportunity in the West. Religious and 
ethnic discrimination give special incentive for some, 
as evidenced by the large percentage of funda- 
mentalist Christians and minority group members 
among those who leave the country. 

Family reunification is the only grounds on which 
the Government wil! permit legal emigration, but it is 
seldom the primary motive for those who leave Ro- 
mania either legally or illegally. In 1987 some 16,000 
persons were authorized to leave Romania, of whom 
over 12,000 were ethnic Germans emigrating to the 
Federal Republic of Germany and 1,600 were Jews 
emigrating to Israel, with some 2,000 of the 
remainder destined for the United States. Over half 
of those going to the United States were immediate 
family members of persons previously granted 





refugee status, and many of the others were persons 
sent for final INS refugee processing in Rome under 
the Third-Country Processing (TCP) program. Al- 
though new registrations for the latter program have 
been suspended since 1982, the Embassy continues to 
process some 1,600 previous applicants as they 
succeed in obtaining the needed passport and exit 
documentation from the Romanian Government. 
Strict travel controls continue to limit the number 
of Romanians able to leave the country, and those 
who do succeed in obtaining tourist or official 
passports often seek asylum when abroad. The most 
common route for illegal departures is through 
Yugoslavia, where most choose to seek asylum and 


eventual resettlement in the West. Apart from tradi- 
tional movements westward, in recent months grow- 
ing numbers of ethnic Hungarians from Transylvania, 
citing what they term Romanian Government at- 
tempts at cultural assimilation, have been entering 
and attempting to remain in Hungary. 

It is not uncommon for Romanians who have 
moved to the West, legally or otherwise, to return to 
visit. Most do so without serious difficulty if they 
have first renounced their Romanian citizenship or 
received Government approval as Romanian citizens 
resident abroad. Special Government permission is 
necessary, however, if the intention is to return to 
Romania permanently. 
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Chapter VI 


WESTERN EUROPE 


A sustained high influx of migrants and refugees 
continues to complicate Western Europe's traditional 
open posture toward persons seeking political 
asylum. In 1987, the number of asylum seekers in 
Western Europe reached some 228,000; the majority 
were from developing nations in the Middle East, 
South Asia, and Africa. Loosened emigration and 
passport controls also contributed to increased ar- 
rivals from Eastern Europe, notably in Austria and 
italy. Heightened scrutiny of asylum claims by receiv- 
ing countries has begun to focus not only on the non- 
European applicants but also on Eastern Europeans, 
whose motives increasingly are perceived as primarily 
economic. 

For the most part, Western European public 
opinion remains receptive toward persons genuinely 
seeking relief from persecution or oppressive political 
systems. However—and with the notable exception 
of Sweden—there are indications of erosion in this 
traditional generosity, and in some countries asylum 
and immigration policy is becoming a prominent 
political issue. The rise in numbers, and a perception 
that liberal asylum policies may have encouraged 
many essentially economic migrants to present them- 
selves as refugees, have prompted many European 
nations to consider legislation to tighten and stream- 
line asylum procedures. Another sign of public con- 
cern is that in at least two recent European elections, 
small parties which voiced concern over continued 
high levels of immigration registered significant 
gains 

During the past year Western European nations 
continued their efforts to harmonize asylum stand- 
ards and procedures. The Commission of the Euro- 
pean Communities has declared its intent to submit 
this year a draft directive on “Coordination of Rules 
Concerning the Right of Asylum and the Status of 
Refugees,” to be considered by member states in the 
context of other measures aimed at eliminating intra- 
community frontier controls by 1992. Reportedly, this 
document would preciude multiple or successive 
claims for asylum by providing a formula to assign 
responsibility for adjudication and possible resettle- 
ment of each individual case to a specific government. 
Parallel efforts are underway to achieve similar 
accords among smailier groups of nations in a shorter 


time frame, for example, in the “Schengen Group” 
composed of Belgium, France, Luxembourg, the 
Netherlands, and the Federal Republic of Germany 
(F.R.G.). 

Western European nations provide a large pro- 
portion of financial assistance to refugees around the 
world, both through bilateral contributions and 
through multinational assistance, such as that made 
available by the European Community. (See Tables | 
through V in the statistical section.) Several Western 
European nations also provide temporary shelter and 
assistance for refugees who are seeking resettlement 
elsewhere. The countries with the largest population 
in this category are Austria, Italy, the F.R.G., Yugo- 
slavia, and Greece. 


Austria 


Since the close of World War Il, Austria has been 
the major Western European country of first asylum; 
it has received some 2 million individuals, most of 
them Eastern Europeans, and has itself become 
permanent home to over a fourth of that number. 
Arrivals from Eastern Europe climbed to almost 
11,000 in 1987, compared to some 6,700 in 1986, and 
in the early months of 1988 were mounting at an 
even higher pace. The most dramatic increase has 
been among Poles and Hungarians, due primarily to a 
lifting of Austrian visa requirements on Polish na- 
tionals and to relaxed Hungarian Government restric- 
tions on foreign travel by its citizens. An additional 
1,200 asylum seekers arrived in Austria from the 
Middle East and other parts of the world during 1987. 
These totals do not include a large number— 
exceeding 1,000 per month by mid-1988—of Soviet 
Jewish refugees who passed through Austria enroute 
to Israel, the United States, and other resettiement 
destinations 

Refugees arriving in Austria are initially sheltered 
and assisted at the large refugee processing center at 
Traiskirchen, which has a capacity of some 2,000. Fol- 
lowing a brief quarantine period, those who cannot 
be accommodated there are billeted in hotels or pen- 
sions pending their decision to either seek re- 
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The Traiskirchen refugee holding center: Austria. 


Courtesy Government of Austria 


settlement elsewhere or to apply for asylum in 
Austria. As of April 1988, some 13,000 refugees were 
being supported by the Austrian Government, which 
provides them with room, board, medical care, and 
pocket money. The 1987 costs of such refugee care 
and maintenance totalled some $48 million. During 
1987, a total of over 1,100 refugees were resettled in 
Austria. Such persons receive both work permission 
and all the social services available to Austrian 
citizens, and are able to apply for citizenship after 4 
years permanent residence 

Austria's traditionally sympathetic and generous 
attitude toward refugees is being tested by the 
combined pressures of numbers and domestic eco- 
nomic factors. Unemployment, though lower than 
the early 1987 level, makes foreign labor less 
welcome. The rapidly rising costs of refugee mainte- 
nance must be seen against the backdrop of all-out 
efforts to balance the federal budget. There is a 
growing belief that some of the asylum seekers had 
primarily economic motives for fleeing, and do not 
meet the U.N. Convention definition of refugee 
There is also concern that other countries may not 
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accept large numbers of those in first asylum in 
Austria for resettlement, and that Austria may be left 
with a large residual population who do not meet 
refugee criteria 

Such perceptions have been reflected in dramatic- 
ally increased press coverage on the refugee issue and 
echoed in recent Austrian Government moves to 
tighten and abbreviate asylum procedures. Since May 
9, 1988, all Poles and Hungarians attempting to 
register for asylum have been given an information 
leaflet pointing out that, in view of conditions in their 
home country, there is little chance they will be given 
refugee status. Those who still wish to register are 
interviewed; a decision is given within 3 days, with an 
additional 2 weeks open for appeal of a negative 
decision 

The non-European proportion of those refugees 
granted permanent residence in Austria—an esti- 
mated 4,000 persons in the post-war period—has 
been higher in recent years, but is still relatively small 
Most are from the Middle East or Southeast Asia and 
many have family ties with persons previously 
resettied 





In the postwar period, the nationalities of the 
predominant numbers of asylum seekers in Belgium 
have shifted from Eastern European (in the 1950's and 
1960's) to Asian (the 1970's and early 1980's) to, at 
present, African and Middle Eastern. Faced with a 
doubling of refugee claims in the mid-1980's, and the 
concomitant strain on a unique system by which the 
local UNHCR office made refugee determinations, a 
new refugee and asylum law was passed in July 1987. 

The new legislation aims to discourage economic 
migrants from making claims to refugee status while 
ensuring that no potential! asylees meeting the U.N. 
Convention refugee definition are refused admission 
to Belgium. It revises and accelerates the adminis- 
trative procedures by which asylee applications are 
handied, most notably by creating a new agency 
within the Ministry of Justice, the Commissariat 
General pour Refugies et Apatrides (General Commis- 
sion for Refugees and the Stateless), to address 
appeals in cases where asylee status has been initially 
denied. 

Under the new procedures, once an asylum re- 
quest has been made, an initial asylum determination 
is made by an officer of the Ministry of Justice im- 
mediately following an interview with the applicant. 
(Denials may be made on six specific grounds, ranging 
from a judgment that the applicant is not a refugee 
under the terms of the U.N. Convention, to a standard 
of residence of more than 3 months in a country of 
first asylum.) A 24-hour appeal and review process is 
available through the Commission: if the denial is 
upheld, the applicant is subject to immediate depor- 
tation to either his or her country of origin or the 
country from which he or she entered Belgium. if 
Belgium is the country of first asylum and the appli- 
cant asserts that return to his or her country of origin 
would place him or her in danger, a further 48 hours 
is granted during which he or she may appeal to 
UNHCR. If the denial is upheld, he or she may be 
deported; if overturned, he or she may be admitted 
as a refugee. Pending a final decision on the appli- 
cation and/or appeals, asylum seekers are housed in a 
transit shelter at Zaventem International Airport. 

Persons granted asylum in Belgium receive the 
same social benefits as Belgian nationals and signifi- 
cant resettlement assistance. No legal distinctions are 
made on the basis of national origin. In practice, 
however, communal and popular acceptance of 
refugees from Eastern Europe is much greater than 
for those from other parts of the world, which has 
hindered resettlement and assimilation of some non- 
European refugees outside the Brussels metropolitan 
area. At present there is no national budget to fund 
local social services for newly arrived refugees; com- 


munes are simply given “quotas” for refugee absorp- 
tion. 

No longer bearing responsibility for the adjudica- 
tion of asylum applications under the new law, 
UNHCR hopes to pursue to an early conclusion the 
considerable backiog of cases (estimated at 5-6,000) 
that accumumlated under the old determination 
procedures and to return to its primary role as an 
objective court of appeal for those denied asylee 
status. 

Early reports suggest that the new legislation may 
have helped to reduce sharply the number of asylum 
applications filed in Belgium. It is unclear, though, 
whether this decline reflects a choice by potential 
asylum seekers to pursue that objective elsewhere, or 
a preference to remain in an illegal status rather than 
risk refusal and possible deportation under the 
stricter new provisions. 


Cyprus 


Although it is a signatory to the U.N. Convention 
and Protocol on refugees, the Government of Cyprus 
invokes reservations on its adherence to these docu- 
ments due to “wartime” conditions. Cyprus thus 
neither grants asylum to refugees nor acts directly on 
such applications; rather, it leaves determination of 
status to the UNHCR, normally acts upon UNHCR’s 
recommendations, and permits those declared 
refugees temporary residence on Cyprus pending 
permanent resettlement in another country. UNHCR 
interviewed 141 individuals seeking asylum in 1987, 
of whom 20 were recognized as refugees. With 
occasional assistance from private organizations, 
UNHCR assumes all costs associated with the resettie- 
ment of those recognized as refugees 

The majority of asylum applicants come to Cyprus 
from the Middle East. Direct flights from iran, re- 
established in 1988, have greatly increased the 
number of individuals seeking refugee status: the 
number of applicants in the first quarter of 1988 
exceeded the total number for all of 1987 


Denmark 


Over 2,700 persons were granted asylum in 
Denmark in 1987, a considerably lower number than 
in earlier years. Less than 600 were of Eastern 
European origin (the majority from Poland); of the 
remainder, approximately 500 were Iranians, an equal 
number Sri Lankans, and a similar number were 
stateless Palestinians. With the exception of five 
Vietnamese who were picked up by a Danish ship and 
offered resettlement, al! those granted asylum had 
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entered Denmark as tourists and applied for “spon- 
taneous refugee status” after their arrival. Applica- 
tions for asylum are reviewed through the Alien 
Directorate of the Ministry of Justice. 

Refugees accepted in Denmark receive the same 
range of social services—including housing, medical 
care and job training—accorded to Danish nationals, 
as well as language instruction and other assistance to 
ease their assimilation. The Ministry of Social Affairs 
estimates that approximately $13,850 is spent yearly 
on each refugee. 

Public attitudes toward refugees from Eastern 
Europe remain receptive, but there are growing ex- 
pressions of antagonism toward culturally diverse 
asylees from other parts of the world, whom some 
regard as economic opportunists rather than victims 
of persecution. Equally, there are fears that Danish 
traditions and culture are threatend by the arrival of 
thousands of refugees in a nation of 5 million people. 
Political support for Denmark's traditional openness 
toward refugees remains strong, but forces which 
favor stricter controls on immigration gained signifi- 
cant ground in the May 1988 parliamentary elections. 


Finland 


Finland has traditionally played a limited role in 
resettling refugees, both in terms of numbers of those 
accepted and in the geographic range of their coun- 
tries of origin. Domestic criticism, evidence that some 
rural communities were willing to receive refugees, 
and promptings from other Nordic countries with 
more liberal attitudes towards refugee admissions 
have combined, however, to urge Finland to assume a 
larger role One result was that in 1987 Finland 
doubled its annual quota of refugees accepted for 
resettiement from first asylum countries to 200, and 
in 1988 raised the quota to 300. The vast majority of 
refugees accepted in 1987 continued to come from 
first asylum camps in Southeast Asia, and many of 
them were handicapped. At year's end there were a 
total of 825 resettled refugees in Finland, most of 
whom were either Vietnamese or Chileans admitted 
in the early 1970's. 

The Ministry of the Interior plays the leading role 
in determining who is granted refugee status or 
asylum in Finland; the actual decision, in fact, is made 
by the Minister. Once the decision is made, the Social 
Administration of the Ministry of Social Affairs and 
Health assumes responsibility for the refugee’s 
integration into Finnish society, and an ombudsman 
from that Ministry monitors the process at all stages. 

New arrivals receive extensive resettiement assist- 
ance, including language and vocational training: in 
1987 the Finnish Government budgeted a total of 


$6.75 million to assist them. After an initial reception 
program organized by the Finnish Red Cross, includ- 
ing appropriate medical screenings, refugees are 
transferred to a special training center near Helsinki. 
They remain there for a 6- to 9-month training period, 
during which they receive a small allowance, housing, 
clothing, and appropriate medical treatment. After 
this training period, and to the extent possible, the 
Government tries to place refugees in vocations 
consistent with their past experience and training. 
The difficulties of the Finnish language have 
hampered that effort for many refugees of an 
academic or professional background. Some of the 
younger refugee generation, however, are advancing 
through the finish educational system toward upper 
levels of study. 

Most of the small number of those who sought 
asylum in Finland in 1987 were from the Middle East 
(notably, a group of 12 Kurds), and 28 of the 49 
reported applicants received either asylum or 
residence permits. 


France 


Majority opinion continues to favor the generous 
refugee and asylum policy which has given France one 
of the world’s highest refugee-to-population ratios. 
At present there are nearly 200,000 documented 
refugees in France. Their political and economic 
impact, however, has been small! in comparison with 
that of the much larger numbers of nonrefugee 
immigrants 

Over 27,000 persons requested asylum or refugee 
status in France during 1987, a figure within the 
general range of recent years. Within that total, the 
number of asylum seekers from Eastern Europe 
doubled from 1986 figure; admissions from Southeast 
Asia declined, mostly owing to a lack of cooperation 
from the Vietnamese Government in the operation of 
the Orderly Departure Progam; and applications from 
Africa remained high. Other major sources of 
applicants were Turkey, Iran, Sri Lanka, Afghanistan, 
and Haiti. France continued to accept refugees from 
nations of first asylum, based on the priorities of 
historical and linguistic ties, family reunification, and 
the U.N. Convention criteria. 

The acceptance rate for asylum seekers varies 
from group to group, with the constant that those 
with visas and who enter France legally enjoy a 
significantly higher rate of approval than those 
without. A relatively high percentage of Indochinese 
and Latin Americans are granted refugee status, 
while those from Eastern Europe and Africa 
(particularly the francophone states) have lower rates 





in part because they are seen as seeking asylum for 
predominantly economic reasons. 

Once admitted, those who apply to the French 
Office for the Protection of Refugees and Stateless 
Persons (OFPRA) for asylum are granted a 3-month 
work permit and receive limited unemployment and 
social security benefits while their applications are 
being considered. Refugees also receive some finan- 
cial assistance, the amount depending on whether 
they are admitted to one of the goverment-sup- 
ported reception and training centers which are 
operated by private voluntary organizations. (Due to 
budget cuts, the time period at these centers has been 
reduced from 6 months to 4; available space does not 
meet the demand; and some of them have been 
forced to close.) 

With an approved application, a refugee receives 
first a 1-year, and then a renewable 10-year, residence 
permit. The Ministry of Social Affairs also provides a 
resettlement allowance that varies from $900-$5,300 
to pay for household goods and other authorized 
items, such as job training. 

individuals denied asylum have access to an 
appeals procedure and must theoretically leave the 
country within 1 month of a final negative decision; 
in practice, political constraints often forestall 
deportation indefinitely 


Federal Republic of Germany 


Since 1955, over 700,000 persons have sought 
asylum in the Federal Republic of Germany (F.R.G), 
and over 125,000 of that number have been granted 
permanent residence. Totals in 1987 show that 
nationals of Poland, Turkey, and Iran accounted for 
more than half of the over 57,000 asylum applica- 
tions; during the same period over 8,000 persons 
were in fact granted asylum. The 1987 totals are 
lower than those recorded for 1986, but there are 
indications that the 1988 figures will be higher once 
again as a reported 40,000 persons had sought asylum 
by midyear 

These totals do not include the nearly 100,000 
ethnic Germans resettied from the Soviet Union and 
other nations of Eastern Europe during 1987, 
including 19,000 persons from the German Demo- 
cratic Republic (G.D.R.). From the end of World War I! 
through 1987, a total of 3,995,261 individuals 
resettied in the F.R.G. from what is the present day 
G.D.R., along with an additional 1,419,960 persons 
from other eastern lands 

The Government of the Federal Republic spent 
approximately $1.76 billion for the care and mainte- 
nance of refugees and asylum seekers in 1987. The 


total amount spent on the resettlement of ethnic 
Germans is also large and is shared by the federai, 
laender, and local Governments. Precise costs are not 
available, but illustrative of the amounts is the 
recorded federal government figure of near $2 billion 
expended on language training in the 1976-87 
period, as well as $233 million given to various private 
organizations, including foundations and church 
groups, for assistance to those recently resettled. The 
Youth, Family, and Health Minister recently an- 
nounced that the ministery will ask for $124.3 million 
in FY 1989 for social programs for new resettiers, up 
from $84.3 million in FY 1988. The Government has 
also called for a large building program for 
resettlement housing to cost an estimated $1.3 
billion. 

Draft legislation has been introduced in parlia- 
ment which would streamline the asylum process and 
shorten the lengthy period of time required before 
decisions are reached. Persons with asylum applica- 
tions pending receive subsistence benefits, but they 
are as a rule not permitted to work for at least 5 years, 
and their freedom of movement is restricted. Sugges- 
tions that maintenance costs could be reduced by 
permitting asylum seekers to work have met with 
resistance from unions and other interest groups. 
Those whose applications are denied must, by statute, 
leave the F.R.G., but press reports indicate that as few 
as 10% doso. 


Berlin 


Berlin remained a major point of entry for those 
seeking asylum in Western Europe in 1987, but the 
types of people coming and their countries of origin 
changed markedly from the previous year. In 1986 
Berlin was a focus of Third World refugee entry into 
Western Europe as a result of the Western allies’ 
refusal to recognize the Berlin Wall as an interna- 
tional boundary, thus permitting unrestricted access 
from the eastern part of the city. This changed after 
October 1986, when the German Democratic Republic 
stopped issuing transit visas to travelers not in 
possession of a visa for their country of ultimate 
destination. 

In 1987, in contrast, those entering Berlin came 
mostly from Poland, the G.D.R., and other East bloc 
countries. Most sought residency rights in West Ger- 
many based on a claim to German nationality. Of the 
over 6,000 Poles entering Berlin in 1987 and wishing 
to remain, 70% claimed to be of direct German 
descent. Half of these claims were upheld, and the 
remaining cases were judged according to normal 
refugee/asylum standards. The nearly 6,000 East 
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Germans entering Berlin and wishing to remain in the 
West were given automatic residency rights. Other 
asylum applicants—fewer than 10% of total en- 
trants—were judged under usual refugee admission 
standards. 


Greece 


Greece has traditionally offered resettlement to 
few refugees, but does provide first asylum and 
temporary residence for persons seeking resett!ement 
elsewhere. At present there are more than 9,000 
refugees in Greece, including major numbers of Poles, 
Ethiopians, and Iranians. Many of them are seeking 
resettiement in third countries and are assisted in 
their efforts by UNHCR and private voluntary 
agencies. 

The acceptance rate for asylum requests varies 
widely. Ethiopians, Iraqis, and Iranians are rarely 
granted political aslyum, although they are often 
allowed to remain in Greece for humanitarian rea- 
sons; recent visa restrictions are expected to lower the 
number of asylum-seekers of those nationalities. 
About 25-30% of asylum requests from Eastern 
Europeans are granted and a majority of the more 
than 1,000 Turks who have sought refugee status in 
Greece since 1980 have been granted asylum. 

Those given political asylum are usually housed in 
the Lavrion kefugee Center, which at present shelters 
300 Turks and 100 Iranians, and Eastern Europeans. 
ICM provides English-language classes and the 
services of two social workers at the Center, and the 
Government covers the costs of board, lodging, and 
medical care for its residents. Asylees and persons 
under the UNHCR mandate who cannot be accommo- 
dated in the Lavrion facility receive a subsistence 
allowance from the UNHCR, and reside either in 
hotels or in private establishments. 


iceland 


Over the years, iceland has accepted for resettie- 
ment small numbers of refugees, primarily from Hun- 
gary, Poland, and Vietnam, who had already found 
temporary refuge in another country. In 1987, 
iceland accepted three Yugosilavs and one Polish refu- 
gee for resettlement whose entry was arranged by 
the Red Cross of iceland, working directly with the 
UNHCR. Iceland has agreed to accept 30 Vietnamese 
during 1988 and 20 more per year thereafter. They 
will exit Vietnam through the Orderly Departure 
Program, and most of them are relatives of the 40 
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Vietnamese who were accepted as refugees in the 
early 1980's. 

Icelandic authorities are reluctant to grant asylum 
to those who enter the country as tourists or visitors, 
preferring to make such a determination before 
admission. The 10 to 20 individuals, mainly Africans 
and Asians, who do request asylum each year 
undergo a rigorous examination by the Ministry of 
Justice. Such persons are rarely accorded refugee 
status, but they sometimes manage to obtain obtain a 
work permit and thus leave to remain. 

Upon arrival, refugees are granted permanent 
residence and work permits, housing and subsistence 
funds, free medical care, heavily subsidized dental 
care, assistance with child care and schooling, and in 
some cases language instruction. iceland has tradi- 
tionally had employment opportunities as unskilled 
workers for its handful of refugees and that remains 
true today. 


ireland 


ireland continues to face relatively few requests 
for asylum, and refugee resettlement levels remain 
low. Asylum applications did rise in 1987 to 78, a high 
for the decade. Of that number, 22 persons were 
granted some form of permanent admission. 

Most recent asylum requests have been made by 
travelers from Eastern Europe, Iran, Cuba, or Third- 
World countries who have debarked while their 
aircraft made a technical stop at Shannon Airport. All 
were accorded temporary refuge under the care of 
the irish Red Cross pending a determination of their 
status by the Government in consultation with 
UNHCR. Those judged not to be refugees according 
to the definition in the U.N. Convention were either 
allowed brief stays to pursue third country resettie- 
ment or were reboarded; a few were judged to be 
Convention refugees and allowed to remain on 
humanitarian grounds. in April 1988, the Irish 
Government imposed a transit visa requirement on 
lranians in an effort to reduce the incidence of asylum 
requests by nationals of that country 

Over the last 10 years approximately 460 persons 
have been granted asylum or resettlement in Ireland, 
including over 250 Vietnamese boat people admitted 
in the late 1970's. Both those resettied and those 
allowed to remain in “Convention status” are given 
all benefits accorded Irish citizens, including local 
authority housing, job training, adult education, and 
social weltare benefits. Such support is estimated to 
tota! $11,000 per year for a family of 5 





Italy 


italy has traditionally offered resettlement to few 
refugees, but has been generous in allowing tempo- 
rary refuge to those seeking resettiement in third 
countries. Under a national reservation to the U.N. 
Convention and Protocol, Italy considers asylum 
requests only from Eastern Europeans, though a total 
of 4,000 Vietnamese and 630 Chileans in past years 
were given resettlement on an extraordinary basis 
Eastern Europeans not granted permanent asylum, as 
well as all others ineligible to apply for asylum, are 
considered illegal aliens and are entitled to neither 
travel documents nor work permits. 

Refugee status in Italy is adjudicated by the “Joint 
Commission of Eligibility,” composed of one repre- 
sentative each from the Ministries of Interior and 
Foreign Affairs and a representative from UNHCR 
Although long under consideration, no progress has 
been made in decentralizing the refugee process, or 
in revising current refugee legislation beyond the 
new administrative regulations noted below 

During 1987, over 10,000 Eastern Europeans 
sought asylum in Italy, double the total for 1986 Of 
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Asylum seekers at Ladispoli: ‘italy 
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that number, more than 90% were Poles, and an 
additional 5% were Romanians and Czechs, followed 
by smalier numbers of Hungarians, Albanians, Bul- 
garians, and Yugosilavs. in the past, italy has 
supported all Eastern European refugees, whether or 
not recognized as such, in camps, hotels, and other 
quarters pending resettiement. The rapid rise in 
numbers, recognition that fewer refugees were being 
resettied from italy, and the mounting costs of 
traditional forms of government assistance have 
together prompted new measures. As of January 1, 
1988, assistance is extencied only to those who are 
officially recognized as refugees. in addition, refugee 
applications from Poles are accepted only if there is 
strong evidence of persecution, and no asylum appli- 
cations are accepted from refugees arriving overland 
from another country of first asylum. Eastern Euro- 


peans accepted for resettlement in third countries 
totalled 3,825 in 1987, down from 6,226 in 1986 

The arrival of thousands of Poles claiming refugee 
status in the summer of 1987 was a major media story, 
but in general Eastern Europeans are still viewed as 
transient residents with minimal effects on the 
economy. Their most obvious impact isin the italian 
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Government's refugee budget, which rose in 1987 to 
approximately $52 million. 

Non-Europeans requesting refugee status are 
considered aliens with no lega! status and are ineligi- 
ble to apply for asylum in Italy. Voluntary agencies 
and the UNHCR are responsible for their care and 
maintenance, and for assisting them to apply for third 
country resettiement. 

Even though visa policies have recently been 
tightened, its tradition as a “country of open bor- 
ders” has led to the existence of an estimated 
1,500,000 illegal immigrants in italy, most from de- 
veloping nations in Africa, Latin America, and South 
and East Asia. in order to create a record of all 
persons living in italy and to allow illegal immigrants 
to regularize their status, an amnesty law went into 
effect on January 28, 1987. The law created a 3- 
month amnesty period—subsequently extended— 
during which aliens could register themselves without 
penalty and obtain residence and working permits. 
The first attempt by the italian Government to deal 
with illegal aliens in a comprehensive fashion, the law 
met with mixed results: only some 80,000 illegal 
aliens had registered as of May |, 1988. As a con- 
sequence, the grace period has been extended 
through September 30, 1988 


Luxembourg 


As a small country with a limited capacity to 
absorb refugees, Luxembourg does not actively seek 
refugees for resettiement. Nevertheless, it responds 
to appeals from those who travel to Luxembourg and 
make direct application for refugee status and to 
referrals from its Ministry of Justice, the local UNHCR 
representative, and international organizations and 
agencies 

The Ministry of Foreign Affairs (MFA), the 
Ministry of Justice (MOJ), and the immigration Service 
of the Ministry of the Family, Housing, and Social 
interdependence (MFHS!) share primary responsibility 
for refugee affairs. The MFA alone grants refugee 
status, usually after a 1- to 3-month study of the 
application and only on the basis of a need for 
political asylum. Appeals to the decision are handled 
by the MO); pending a final decision, the new arrivals 
are housed and medically cared for by the MFHS! or in 
Red Cross facilities. Persons granted refugee status 
are considered immigrants, given resident identity 
cards identical to those provided any other resident, 
and are eligible to apply for citizenship after 5 years’ 
legal residence 

Since 1985, an average of 95 persons per year has 
sought asylum in Luxembourg and between 40 and 50 


persons per year have been granted asylum. Small 
numbers of Eastern Europeans have sought asylum, 
but for the past several years most applications and 
approvals have been granted to persons from Asia 
and the Middle East. Iranians comprise over half of 
those admitted during the last 4 years and have 
joined an established Iranian immigrant community 
of about 450. Approvals in 1987 include 26 Vietna- 
mese refugees accepted for resettlement from a first 
asylum camp in Hong Kong and an additional 7 Viet- 
namese accepted for family reunification. 


Malta 


Given its small size and high population density, 
Malta does not as a rule grant asylum or refugee 
Status locally. in December 1987, however, it named 
the local private voluntary agency “Dar L’Emigrant” 
as the official UNHCR representative on the island. 
Both the agency and the Maltese Government work 
closely with the Rome office of UNHCR and the Italian 
Government to process cases of individuals in Malta 
who request refugee status and to transfer such 
individuals as quickly as possible to Italy 

An average of 60 individuals per year seek asylum 
in Malta: most are from Eastern Europe, with smaller 
numbers from iran, iraq, Sri Lanka, and other de- 
veloping nations. While in Malta awaiting transfer, 
refugees are housed, fed, and clothed with funds and 
items provided by UNHCR and local charities. 


Netherlands 


Refugee and asylum applications in the Nether- 
lands soared to 13,500 in 1987, a figure double that of 
1985. in October 1987, direct cash payments to 
asylum applicants were eliminated, and public hous- 
iNg was made mandatory; since that date, applica- 
tions have dropped from over 1,000 to less than 500 
per month. Of the nearly 11,000 asylum requests 
adjudicated during the year, less than 1,900 persons 
were granted refugee status or were authorized to 
remain in the country on other humanitarian 
grounds 

At present, only 3% of current arrivals come from 
Eastern Europe; the remainder come from various 
countries of Africa, South America, and Asia. (The 
Dutch Government releases no country-by-country 
statistics.) Most cross the country’s open border with 
Belgium or at uncontrolled entry points from Ger- 
many. Some Asian refugees have arrived in Dutch 
ports af stowaways. Dutch immigration officials esti- 
mate that 15% of the applicants applying for refugee 





status have applications pending in, and are collect- 
ing social benefits from, other European countries 
simultaneously. 

New legislation and revised procedures imple- 
mented in 1987 impose stricter controls on persons 
seeking asylum at Dutch ports of entry. Applicants 
whose claims appear valid are given the option either 
to remain outside the country or to accept residence 
in a holding center until their cases are processed. 
Those rejected may appeal to the Dutch courts, but in 
the interim must either remain abroad or accept 
housing at a facility of the Government's selection. 

Legislation passed in Apri! 1987 set up an 
accelerated adjudication process, with officials of the 
Ministry of Justice (“contakt ambtenaars”) given the 
authority to review and rule on refugee applications 
within 48 hours of submission. Positive decisions are 
of three kinds: “A-Status” (political refugee), “B- 
Status” (refugee for reasons other than political op- 
pression), and “Permission to Stay” (in cases where 
the applicant has marital or other close ties with a 
Dutch citizen, or verifiable employment of a nature 
“invaluable to the employer”). 

Appeals of the case officers’ decisions are heard 
by a regular Dutch civil court of appeal. Original ex- 
pectations that the appeal process could be com- 
pleted in a week have not been met, and there is now 
a backlog at the appeals courts of about 7 months per 
case. The Government rarely forces those rejected to 
return to their country of origin, but rather escorts 
them to a border crossing of their choosing. 

Persons who entered the Netherlands and sought 
asylum under earlier procedures continue to live 
freely in the country pending adjudication of their 
applications. if eventually denied, they are allowed 
30 days to depart. However, enforcement of the 
departure requirement upon these persons remains 
difficult, and many are thought to simply go under- 
ground. 

Persons granted asylum receive training in the 
Dutch language and culture and are assisted in 
finding adequate housing and employment. Those 
who cannot find employment are granted unemploy- 
ment benefits equal to that provided to Dutch 
citizens. A recent Government study estimates that 
approximately 85% of the Netherlands’ refugee 
population is unemployed 

Some 7,000 to 10,000 Surinamese who fled their 
homeland during the 1980's currently reside in the 
Netherlands. From 1983 until early 1988 the Govern- 
ment deferred action on asylum requests filed by such 
persons, but allowed them to remain in the Nether- 
lands. in light of the installation of a democratic 
regime in Suriname in November 1987, the Dutch 
Government is now adjudicating all pending asylum 
cases and taking steps to accomplish the repatriation 


of those Surinamese whose applications were 
rejected or who are in the Netherlands without legal 
status. 

In 1987, the Netherlands doubled to 500 its quota 
for “Invited Refugees” from first asylum camps else- 
where. Of that number, 400 were group resettle- 
ments from iran and Southeast Asia and 80 places 
were reserved for physically or mentally handicapped 
refugees. These “invited refugees” are given exten- 
sive assistance, including housing, utilities, unemploy- 
ment compensation, free medical care, and language 
training; in addition, the municipalities where they 
are resettied are given support funds from the 
Government. 

The annua! budget ‘or the administration of refu- 
gee programs, including social benefits, is over $16 
million, or a per capita expenditure for the 15,600 
recognized refugees of over $1,000. 


Norway 


Over 9,600 persons sought asylum in Norway in 
1987, more than triple the 1986 total of 2,700. The 
largest number of asylum seekers came from iran, 
Chile, and Sri Lanka, and most of them cited political 
and economic conditions, a state of war or continued 
violence, and minority ethnic discrimination as rea- 
sons for leaving their home countries. The rapid 
increase in applicants overwhelmed the refugee 
reception and social service systems over the year. 
That strain, combined with political controversy over 
both long delays in processing applications and the 
generous benefits available to both applicants and 
accepted refugees, led to the passage of new refugee 
legislation in June 1988 

The new law is designed to discourage economic 
migrants, while codifying and protecting the rights of 
true refugees arriving in Norway. It consolidates all 
refugee affairs under the Directorate of immigration, 
which is charged with reducing the waiting time for 
immigration hearings to 1 year from the present 2 
immigration authorities at the port of entry now have 
the right to deny admission to those asylum claimants 
who have come from another country of first asylum, 
and to those clearly not fleeing political persecution 
if admitted, however, the refugee has the right to the 
services of an interpreter and a lawyer and the oppor- 
tunity to present his or her case to the immigration 
police. The bill also includes a section requiring all 
those planning to work in Norway to receive their 
work permits before arrival. if, after a hearing, the 
applicant is given refugee status, he or she is eligible 
for material, medical, legal, and educational assist- 
ance, including help in locating housing and arrang- 
ing for family reunification 





in addition to asylees, Norway accepts for perma- 
nent resettlement an annual quota of 1,000 persons, 
including 200 family reunification numbers, from 
other first asylum countries. In 1987, 1,043 such 
persons were admitted. the majority of whom were 
Vietnamese (from Malaysia, Hong Kong, Thailand, 
and the Philippines) and Iranians (from Turkey and 
Pakistan). These refugees receive the same social and 
financial assistance as asylees. 

Although the majority of Norwegians continue to 
have a positive attitude to refugees and asylees, a 
political party that called for restrictions on 
immigration and the costs of resettlement has experi- 
enced dramatic growth and the issue is expected to 
remain controversial with the general public. 


Portugal 


Since enactment of the Refugee Law of August 
1980, nearly 4,000 persons have requested asylum in 
Portugal, many of whom have come from former 
Portuguese colonies. Less than 500 of these individ- 
uals, including only 2 of the 175 applicants in 1987, 
were granted refugee status. Estimates of the num- 
ber of unregistered aliens/refugees living in Portugal 
range as high as 10,000. 

The Portuguese Foreigners Service registers and 
grants temporary refuge, called “provisional resi- 
dency,” to those who ask for asylum either upon 
entry or during their stay in Portugal. The Con- 
sultative Commission for Refugees reviews all asylum 
requests and provides a recommendation to the 
ministries of Internal Administration and Justice who 
jointly make the final asylum decision. Refugee status 
may be given to those judged to have actively defend- 
ed human rights in their country of origin and to 
those unwilling or unable to return to their country 
because of persecution, armed conflict, or the syste- 
matic violation of human rights. Provisional residents 
are not officially authorized to work, but many work 
nevertheless. 

Those granted asylum and refugee status are 
given all the rights of other alien residents. Programs 
funded by the UNHCR, including educational and 
vocational training, care for the elderly, start-up 
financing for home buying, and capital investment in 
small business, help to integrate the refugees into 
Portuguese society. UNHCR reports that it spent 
almost $264,000 on such programs in 1987. 


Spain 
In 1987, Spain granted either asylum or refugee 


status to over 4,000 persons, a sharp increase over 
previous years. A large proportion of applicants come 
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from the Middle East, (notably Iran) and Latin 
America (notably Cuba), though there are growing 
numbers of Poles also asking for asylum. It is 
estimated that perhaps one half of all asylum seekers 
and refugees, perceiving better economic oppor- 
tunities elsewhere, eventually seek resettlement in 
third countries. Spain, as a major tourist country, has 
a liberal visa issuance policy, and upon arrival anyone 
can apply for either asylum or refugee status. 

Under Spanish law there are important distinc- 
tions between a recognition of refugee status and a 
grant of asylum. The former confers the right to 
remain in country for 1 year (extendable for up to 6 
months) but not to work, during which period the 
refugee may seek resettlement elsewhere or apply for 
asylum or other permanent status in Spain. In con- 
trast, the granting of asylum confers the permission 
to live and work in Spain permanently. In 1984, the 
Spanish Government adopted the Law on Asylum and 
Refugee Status; in 1985 a royal decree implemented 
the law and set up an Interministerial Commission, 
composed of representatives of the Ministries of In- 
terior, Justice, Labor, and Foreign Affairs, to 
adjudicate applications for asylum and refugee status. 

‘pplication for refugee status is made to the 
Ministry of the Interior through and at any police 
station in Spain or at the Spanish frontier. The 
application must be made, however, as soon as the 
individual arrives in Spain or, if residing in Spain, as 
soon as circumstances in the applicant's home country 
necessitate such an application. If refugee status is 
granted, the applicant receives a refugee travel 
document which is valid for 1 year and may be 
renewed for an additional 6 months. Permission to 
work can be obtained either through separate appli- 
cation or through the adjudication process 

Similarly, applications for asylum may be made at 
police stations, the Spanish border, or at Spanish con- 
sulates and embassies abroad; when granted asylum, 
the applicant receives an identity card and a renew- 
able 2-year travel document. In some instances, 
Spanish authorities grant “provisional asylum” on 
humanitarian grounds to persons who would not 
otherwise qualify. 

The Spanish Red Cross may give refugee and 
asylum seekers a monthly allowance, in amounts up 
to $453 for the maximum family grant, and other 
necessary medical assistance for up to 12 months 
while their applications are being considered. The 
Center for Aid to Asylum Seekers and Refugees 
(CARS) also runs 2 reception centers in Madrid, with a 
capacity of 190 places; those housed there receive full 
board, pocket money and language lessons in lieu of 
the Red Cross stipend. A non-governmental agency, 
the Spanish Commission of Aid to Refugees (CEAR), 
provides help in local integration, educational assist- 
ance, and counselling services, and the Internationa! 
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An Afghan child hospitalized in Madrid: Spain. 


Rescue Committee and the Catholic Commission 
(CCM) also actively assist refugee and asylum seekers. 
The UNHCR has a representative and a field office in 
Spain and works in the areas of resettlement, legal 
assistance, voluntary repatriation, and the provision 
of supplementary aid. In 1987, the Spanish Red Cross 
had a budget of over $3.5 million, and CEAR one of 
over $2.6 million, to cover their refugee-related 
activities. 

Persons denied either refugee status or asylum 
are not returned to their home country, but rather 
allowed to remain while seeking resettlement else- 
where or applying for permanent Spanish residency 
through more routine procedures. 








Sweden 


Swedes are justly proud of their country’s reputa- 
tion as a generous recipient of refugees and con- 
tributor to refugee relief, and there is agreement 
virtually across the political spectrum that these poli- 
cies should continue. In 1987 approximately 18,000 
persons arrived in Sweden and requested asylum, up 
from about 14,500 in each of the previous 2 years; 
over 16,500 individuals were granted asylum during 
the year. In addition, Sweden accepted almost 1,500 
“quota refugees” for permanent resettlement from 
first asylum countries around the world. 
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in 1987, Iran, Chile, and Ethiopia provided the 
most asylum applicants, followed by significant num- 
bers from Eastern Europe and elsewhere in the 
Middle East. (For the year 1986, Iranians surpassed 
Finns as Sweden’s largest immigrant group.) Many 
asylum seekers arrive without identity or travel docu- 
ments in an effort to conceal their routes and to avoid 
possible return to countries of first asylum. 

The so-called “spontaneous asylum seekers” must 
declare their intention to the police upon arrival, 
after which the police conduct an initial interview and 
investigation. If they believe a case is groundless, the 
police may recommend “direct deportation,” al- 
though that cannot occur until the National Immigra- 
tion Board, which is responsible for refugee recep- 
tion, is informed of the case and given the oppor- 
tunity to intervene. (in 1987, about 14% of border 
applicants were so rejected.) All other cases receive a 
further police investigation, are then turned over to 
the Immigration Board for decision, and forwarded to 
the Immigration Minister if an appeal is made. In ap- 
peal cases, the total processing time from original 
application until final decision is about 1 year. 
Various facets of refugee policy have drawn criticism 
from those who believe even Sweden's liberal refu- 
gee policy is not generous or fair enough. The Gov- 
ernment is now studying recommendations to 
eliminate the early deportation authority; to expe- 
dite the adjudication process and reduce processing 
time to a maximum of 6 months; to expand legal 
safegards for asylum applicants; and to reorganize 
the refugee reception network. 

Since 1973, Sweden has agreed to set an annual 
“quota” of 1,250 refugees to be resettied from coun- 
tries of first asylum. This target figure is adjusted to 
meet special humanitarian needs, unused numbers 
are carried over from year to year, and the quota is 
also used to give special assistance to handicapped 
and wounded refugees. Selection of “quota immi- 
grants” is the responsibility of the National Immigra- 
tion Board, and is made by Swedish officials in con- 
sultation with their embassies abroad and the 
UNHCR, and on occasion with persons abroad or with 
voluntary agencies within Sweden. Quota refugees 
are not subject to long processing delays and are 
placed in municipalities shortly after arrival. Most of 
the 1,485 refugees admitted under this program in 
1987 came from Iran, Vietnam, El Salvador, Chile, 
Romania, and Iraq. 

Both quota refugees and those seeking asylum 
are initially housed in reception centers operated by 
the National Immigration Board. At the end of 1987 
Sweden was operating 5 permanent reception centers 
and 42 other reception and interview facilities with a 
total population of 8,600, at a yearly cost of over $90 
million. Once housing is available, refugees are 
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transferred to one of the 241 (of 284) municipalities 
that have contracted to receive them. The central 
government reimburses such local governments for 
providing economic assistance, housing, and social 
support and such reimbursement totalled $212 mil- 
lion in 1987. 

Refugees and persons granted asylum are entitled 
to the full range of public and social services enjoyed 
by Swedish citizens, including subsidized housing, 
public health care, and vocational or professional 
education. They also receive language training, coun- 
selling, and other special assistance designed to 
facilitate their social and economic integration. 

International cooperation plays a central role in 
Swedish refugee policy, and Sweden is actively in- 
volved in the refugee efforts of UN agencies, the 
European Council, The Nordic Council, and various 
international voluntary organizations. In November 
1985, Sweden initiated consultations with Western 
European nations, Australia, and Canada about spon- 
taneous asylum seekers, and those contacts continue. 


Switzerland 


Switzerland has a long tradition and an enduring 
reputation as a country of refuge for victims of politi- 
cal and religious persecution, and has offered perma- 
nent resettlement to over 30,000 refugees in the post- 
war period. Over half of that number came from 
Eastern Europe, including major numbers of Hun- 
garians in 1956 and Czechs in 1968, but the total also 
includes 1,000 Tibetans resettled in 1961-63, and 
approximately 10,000 refugees from Southeast Asia 
resettied from first asylum camps in the 1979-82 
period. In most instances, Switzerland does not ac- 
cept refugees already in first asylum for resettlement; 
an exception was its recent pledge to accept 100 
lranians currently living in camps in Turkey. 

A record high of nearly 11,000 persons sought 
asylum in Switzerland in 1987. Most, including over 
5,800 Turks, came from nations of the developing 
world; in marked contrast to past patterns, less than 
600 of the 1987 arrivals came from Eastern Europe. 
Approva!s during the year numbered just over 800 (a 
figure close to that of 1986), while rejections totaled 
about 8,000. At years end there were close to 15,000 
asylum decisions pending, including those of over 
7,000 Turks, 1,500 Tamils, 800 Chileans, and some 
1,000 from several African countries. An additional 
9,500 cases in which the original decision was nega- 
tive were in the appeals process. 

Problems created by the volume and changing 
nature of asylum seekers have made refugee policy a 
significant public and political issue. In 1987, in an 
effort to deter economic migrants, the Swiss Govern- 





ment proposed stricter asylum procedures which were 
in turn adopted by a two-thirds majority in a national 
referendum. In January 1988, stricter screening and 
processing procedures were introduced to deny initial 
entry to those whose claim for refugee status is not 
clearly genuine, or who could have sought asylum 
elsewhere, with cases decided on an accelerated basis. 
Since the new law has taken effect, some 90% of 
requests from Third World asylum seekers have been 
rejected. 

Under current Swiss law, asylum seekers apply at 
one of 28 specially designated border posts or, if 
already in Switzerland, to the local cantonal authori- 
ties. Pending decision on their application by the 
Office of the Federal Delegate for Refugee Matters, 
they are allocated by the federal government to a 
canton, placed in the care of its authorities, and the 
canton is in turn reimbursed for its expenses. 

Once asylum seekers have been given permanent 
refuge, private relief organizations, including the 
Swiss Red Cross and the aid agencies of the Catholic 
(CARITAS) and Protestant (HEKS) churches provide 
accommodations, meals, training, employment, and 
other forms of necessary social assistance. The federal 
government reimburses 90% of their expenses, with 
the remainder funded from private sources. In 1987 
the Swiss Government spent a total of $80 million on 
the care and support of asylum seekers who arrived 
during the year, and an additional $14.5 million on 
refugees being permanently resettled. 

Asylum seekers whose applications are rejected 
are repatriated to their own country or another of 
their choice, with the cost borne by the federal gov- 
ernment if the applicants are without financial 
means. 


Turkey 


Under a geographic reservation to its adherence 
to the U.N. Convention and Protocol, Turkey recog- 
nizes as refugees only persons fleeing the Soviet 
Union and Eastern Europe. it usually grants 
temporary haven to between 200-300 Eastern Euro- 
peans each year, pending their resettlement in other 
countries. Recent arrivals have been mostly Ro- 
manians and Poles and are housed in the Acibadem 
refugee facility near Istanbul, which now has a 
population of over 300. Acibadem is fully subsidized 
by the UNHCR, which assumes the care and main- 
tenance of persons under its mandate there who are 
awaiting resettlement. The International Catholic 
Migration Commission (ICMC) assists in the resettle- 
ment of Eastern Europeans, most often in the United 
States or Canada. 


Notwithstanding its geographic limitation to the 
U.N. Convention, Turkey tolerates the presence in the 
country of large numbers of Iranians, as well as some 
lragis, who have fled political persecution or 
difficulties imposed by the Iran-lraq war. Most are 
awaiting the end of the conflict to return home, but 
some wish to be resettied in third countries. The 
Turkish Government allows UNHCR to screen Iranians 
and Iraqis for registration as refugees and encourages 
UNHCR to resettle abroad those it has registered. 

Estimates of the number of Iranians presently 
within Turkey range as high as 1.5 million, although 
less than 6,000 have completed the UNHCR regis- 
tration process. Those who enter Turkey legally 
(usually with proper documentation and by air or bus) 
generally are granted a stay of up to 3 months, and 
may then exit and re-enter for a further such period. 
Many have resided in Turkey for prolonged periods by 
this method. Those apprehended following an illegal 
entry (usually across the porous eastern border) are 
sent back to the border provinces to regularize their 
status, and then are referred to UNHCR in Ankara for 
screening. Pending UNHCR decision, they are housed 
at UNHCR expense in localities in the Ankara and 
Black Sea areas. The initial wave of Iranian arrivals 
several years ago was comprised primarily of sup- 
porters of the former regime and members of op- 
pressed minorites. Many recent arrivals are believed 
to be seeking asylum to avoid conscription. 

In 1987, UNHCR assisted in the resettlement of 
over 1,700 Iranians from Turkey to third countries, pri- 
marily Sweden and Canada. Turkey grants perma- 
nent resettlement only to ethnic Turks. Its most 
recent large undertaking in this regard was the 1982 
resettlement of over 3,800 Turkish-speaking Afghan 
refugees from camps in Pakistan. 


United Kingdom 


Historically Great Britain has granted asylum to 
large numbers of refugees, especially those from East- 
ern Eurepe. In recent years, asylum applications have 
averaged under 4,000 annually, including both those 
made at ports of entry and those filed by individuals 
previously admitted to Britain in another status. Since 
the late 1960's, the flow from Eastern European 
countries has steadily declined; the vast majority of 
asylum seekers now come from the Third World, 
primarily Iran, lraq, Ghana, and Sri Lanka. 

During 1987, just over 1,600 persons requested 
asylum at Britain's principal ports of entry. Since 
enactment of the Carrier's Liability Act in 1987, the 
number of such persons 2rriv1g without adequate 
documentation has dr°-oped dramatically, and 
formerly high public a n to that issue has 
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waned. Some who apply upon arrival are detained 
pending judgment of their cases, but most are 
granted temporary admission pending adjudication 
of their cases. Persons in the latter category are 
allowed to seek employment while awaiting a 
determination and normally can appeal an un- 
favorable decision. 

Adjudications are made by the Refugee Section of 
the Home Office’s Immigration and Nationality 
Department, usually following an interview with the 
applicant. Succesful asylum applicants usually are 
granted an initial “leave to remain” of 12 months, 
which normally is followed by a subsequent one of 3 
years, and finally an “indefinite leave to remain,” 
which constitutes permanent permission to reside in 
Britain. (Vietnamese admitted under the Orderly 
Departure Program are granted an indefinite stay 
from the outset.) 

Those accepted as refugees enjoy the full range of 
social benefits and assistance afforded other U.K. 
residents, including social security, housing, family 
allowances, unemployment benefits, the National 
Health Service, and education. Services to settled 
refugees are not separately funded, but are believed 
to approximate the $3,145 per capita cost which 
pertains to the native population. 

The present resettied refugee population in 
Britain includes some 20,000 Vietnamese, including 
many ethnic Chinese from North Vietnam, and the 
Government currently accepts relatively small num- 
bers of Vietnamese refugees under the Orderly 
Departure Program. Over the years, Britain has 
administered several special programs to resettle 
refugees in first asyum, but at present Indochinese 
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refugees in Hong Kong are the only group covered by 
such a program. The British Government limits this 
program to a maximum of 20 persons a month to 
avoid c erloading resettlement agencies and to help 
prevent the problems, particularly concerning 
employment, experienced by previous Vietnamese 
refugees. 


Yugoslavia 


Yugoslavia is primarily a country of transit for 
refugees from Eastern Europe seeking resettlement 
elsewhere. Local resettlement is generally accorded 
only to Albanians or other ethnic groups already 
represented in the country, and only eight such 
persons were resettied in 1987. 

Many refugees arriving in Yugoslavia do so with 
Passport and visa at a normal border-crossing point, 
either in their own cars or as members of bus tours 
destined for the Yugoslav coast. Those who seek 
refugee status go directiy to, or are referred by em- 
bassies to, the Belgrade office of the UNHCR where 
they present their case for consideration. 

Persons who enter Yugoslavia without documen- 
tation are subject to arrest and a probable 15-day stay 
in jail for illegal entry. Those who appear to have a 
legitimate claim to refugee status are then presented 
by the police to UNHCR, which determines if they 
qualify as refugees under its mandate and thus are 
eligible for UNHCR protection and assistance. The 
number of refugees in Yugoslavia at any one time is 
small, and they place little or no burden on the 
national economy 
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MAJOR DONOR AND RESETTLEMENT NATIONS 


Many nations have long given generous help to 
the millions of refugees around the world, most by 
extending safehaven and indefinite asylum to large 
numbers of persons thrust upon them by persecution 
or strife in neighboring or nearby lands. Other coun- 


tries further removed from regions of refugee 
generation help shoulder the heavy financial burdens 
of first asylum and often resettie selected refugees for 
whom repatriation or local integration is not possible 
Australia, Canada, and the United States resettie the 
largest numbers of such refugees, although a number 





of European countries are very generous in offering 
resettiement, given their size and population density. 
The same three nations join with Japan, and those 
European nations acting as the European Economic 
Community, in providing the major portion of finan- 
cial assistance needed to sustain refugees in the 
usually less-developed countries of first asylum. 

The three major resettlement nations have in 
recent years directed their primary efforts toward 
offering new homes to hundreds of thousands of 
indochinese refugees for whom permanent asylum in 





Amerasian children at the Bataan Refugee Processing 
Center: Philippines. 


Courtesy: Center for Applied Linguistics 
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other countries of East Asia is not a viable option. in 
addition, the United States, Canada, and Australia 
extend substantial resettlement opportunities .o 
refugees from the Soviet Union, Eastern Europe, Latin 
America, the Middle East, and Africa. 

The major donor countries collaborate with other 
nations and with a number of international bodies to 
address worldwide refugee needs in accordance with 
shared assessments of needs and resource priorities. 
Most financial assistance by the major donors is 
contributed to international organizations, such as 
UNHCR, UNRWA, UNBRO, ICRC, and ICM, whose man- 
dates embrace assistance to refugees or persons in 
refugee-like situations. To a lesser but substantial 
extent, these governments also lend support directly 
to first-asylum governments and work with private 
voluntary organizations active in refugee assistance. 
Nongovernmental assistance from developed nations 
has proven of particular value in the health and medi- 
cal fields and is also frequently directed toward 
helping refugees attain a degree of self-sufficiency 
within their first-asylum environment. 


United States 


The refugee policy of the United States grows out 
of and reflects its own composition as a nation of 
immigrants, many of whom fled political, religious, 
and ethnic discrimination and persecution. in the 
post World War || era, the United States has consis- 
tently been a major donor of general humanitarian 
and disaster and emergency assistance throughout 
the world 

Refugee policy is administered on behalf of the 
President by the Departments of State, Justice, and 
Health and Human Services in consultation with the 
U.S. Coordinator for Refugee Affairs) Members of 
Congress, in the course of their authorization, appro- 
priations, and oversigiit responsibilities, contribute 
both their own viewpvints and those of their con- 
stituents. The Administration formally consults with 
the House and Senate judiciary committees each year 
on the operation of the refugee program and on the 
number of refugees w10 may be admitted during the 
next fiscal year The House and Senate appropriations 
committees authoriz2 and appropriate the funds 
necessary to support both refugee assistance abroad 
and refugee admissions to the United States Private 
organizations and advocacy groups, many of whom 
include former refugees in their numbers, provide a 
link between government policy and resources and 
private efforts to help refugees and those seeking 
asylum. 

Within the Department of State, the Bureau for 
Refugee Programs has responsibility for monitoring 
the world refugee situation and works to direct US 
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assistance to those most in need. The Bureau shapes 
and disburses the Department refugee program 
budget, which in FY 1988 totaled $338 million. That 
budg»: includes multilateral and direct assistance to 
refugees in first-asylum countries abroad, as well as 
funds for the admission and resettlement of in- 
dividuals in the United States and for training and 
cultural orientation prior to their initial resettlement. 

The Immigration and Naturalization Service (INS) 
of the Department of Justice adjudicates both over- 
seas refugee applications and asylum applications 
within the United States. Refugee interviews are 
conducted at its offices in Mexico City, Panama, 
Rome, Vienna, Frankfurt, Athens, Nairobi, New Delhi, 
Bangkok, Seoul, Hong Kong, Singapore, and Manila. 
These offices also send personne! on “circuit rides” to 
interview refugees being considered for resettlement 
who cannot come to the established field offices. 

The Office of Refugee Resettlement (ORR) of the 
Department of Health and Human Services adminis- 
ters a yearly budget of over $300 million to assist 
refugees after their arrival in the United States by 
reimbursing individual states for social service 
programs and their refugee-related cash and medical 
assistance expenditures 


Assistance to Refugees Abroad 


The United States remains the largesi single con- 
tributor to programs which sustain and assist refugees 
in first asylum countries around the world. Recog- 
nizing that retugees are an international humani- 
tarian responsibility, it provides concrete evidence of 
its commitment to burden-sharing and a coordinated 
international response by channeling most of its 
refugee assistance funds to international organiza- 
tions that assist refugees. The United States thus 
funds significant portions of the budgets of such 
organizations as UNHCR, UNRWA, ICRC, UNBRO, and 
ICM. Most contributions are earmarked for a 
particular region; within regions, furds are 
sometimes earmarked for particular programs so that 
contributions made are spent in harmony with the 
United States evaluation of needs and priorities 
Significant but lesser contributions are also made to 
private voluntary organizations, often for 
undertakings made in conjunction with, or in support 
of, activities of those international bodies 

The table below lists major US. Government cash 
contributions to international organizations during 
FY 1987 (i.e, October 1986-September 1987). it does 
not include an estimated $39.5 million in food and 
transportation costs made availabie under the Food 
for Peace Program, administered by the US Agency 
for International Development, for refugees and 
refugee-related populations. 





United States Contributions to international 


Refugee Assistance Programs 
By Organization FY 1987 
UNHCR $ 95,300,000 
UNRWA 70,000,000 
ICRC 25,600,000 
UNBRO 9,800,000 
cM 5,400,000 


Funding for Programs of 
Voluntary and Other 
Organizations: 


Anti-Piracy in Southeast Asia 600.000 
Refugees in Israel 25,000,000 
Afghan Refugees 3,300,000 
African Refugees 2,900,000 
Latin American Refugees 1,000,000 
Total $238, 900,000 
Region-Specific Programs 
East Asia $ 31,650,000 
Africa 60.475,000 
Near East/South Asia 87.500.000 
Western Hemisphere 15,100,000 


In addition to the regular refugee budget, the 
President may draw on the Emergency Refugee and 
Migration Assistance fund (ERMA) when unantici- 
pated circumstances require immediate financial sup- 
port of programs sustaining life or providing other 
vital services This account has a permanent authori- 
zation of up to $50 million and is replenished from 
time to time during the annua! appropriations proc- 
ess. in 1988, a total of $10.5 million was approved in 
response to emergency appeals from UNHCR and ICRC 
on behalf of African refugees 


Refugee Admission and Asylum 


Third-country resettlement is a durable solution 
for only a small fraction of the wor'd’s refugee popu- 
lation. For this smal! fraction the United States re- 
mains the world’s leading rese.tiement country and a 
favorite destination of many refugees anc asylum 
seekers. Since 1975, the United States has accepted 
over 1,168,000 refugees for resettiement from over- 
seas. in addition, with long and relatively porous 
borders, the United States harbors millions of individ- 
uals, many of them from Latin America, who are in 
the United States without legal status, having either 
entered without permission or overstayed their 
authorization to remain. Economic considerations, 


the same desire for a better, freer life that motivated 
earlier waves of immigrants, concerns about political 
instability, and fears of political, religious, ethnic, or 
other forms of persecution are among the factors that 
motivate these groups. Those who can demonstrate 
persecution may qualify for asylum, while extended 
voluntary departure or other forms of discretionary 


relief permit other aliens to remain in the United 
States at least temporarily. 

The United States has accepted refugees from 
every major region of the world for resettlement, 
though the majority admitted continue to come from 
nations in Southeast Asia and Eastern Europe. in 1987 
and the first half of 1988, loosening of Soviet exit con- 
trols raised the number of admissions from the 
U.S.S.R. dramatically. Initial talks concluded in July 
1988 indicate that the Socialist Republic of Vietnam 
may allow many thousands of former “re-education 
camp” detainees and their families, most of whom 
have ties to the previous South Vietnamese Govern- 
ment and to the United States, to emigrate 


Refugee Admission 


The Refugee Act of 1980 amended the 

immigration and Nationality Act (INA) and created a 
new framework for deciding the overal! annual num- 
ber of refugees to be admitted to the United States. 
Through the Act, the United States adopted a defini- 
tion of “refugee” parallel to that of the U.N. Conven- 
tion and Protoc™) 
The term “refugee” means (A) any person 
who is outside any country of such person's 
nationality or, in the case of a person having 
NO Nationality, 1s Outside any country in 
which such person last habitually resided, 
and who is unable or unwilling to return to, 
and is unable or unwilling to avai! himself or 
herself of the protection of, that country 
because of persecution or a well-founded 
fear of persecution on account of race, reli- 
gion, nationality, Membership in a particular 
social group, or political opinion, or (B) in 
such circumstances as the President after 
appropriate consultation (as defined in 
section 207(e) of this Act) may specify any 
person who is within the country of such 
person's nationality or, in the case of a 
person having no nationality, within the 
country in which such person is habitually 
residing, and who 's persecuted or who has a 
well-founded fear of persecution on accourit 
of race, religion, nationality, Membership 19 
a particular social group, or political oprr- 
ion. The term “refugee” does not include 
any person who ordered, incited, assisted, wr 
| otherwise participated in the persecution of 
| any person on account of race, religion, na- 
| tionality, membership in a particular social 
| group, or political onion 


— The Immigration and Nationality Act, as 
amended 











Prior to the beginning of each fiscal year (i.e, 
October 1), the President proposes a numerical ceiling 
for refugee admissions. The figure is presented by a 
cabinet-leve!l representative to the judiciary 
committees of both chambers of Congress. After 
these consultations, the President's final 
determination sets an annual ceiling within which 
refugee admissions decisions are made. The ceiling is 
subdivided by geographic regions, and, with further 
Congressional consultation, may be altered or 
enlarged by the President to meet unforeseen or 
emergency needs. 

Persons admitted as refugees must satisfy the 
definition of a refugee set forth in the INA. Recog- 
nizing that there are many morse refugees who would 
qualify for admission under the Act than can be re- 
settied, the United States sets priorities among refu- 
gee applicants with reference to such factors as prior 
ties to the United States and relatives already 
resettied in the United States. Applicants must be 
otherwise admissable under US immigration law and 
may not be firmly resettled in another country Refu- 
gee status entails admission for the approved appl:- 
cant’s spouse and any minor unmarried children; 
family members admitted are counted against the 
refugee ceiling whether they accompany or follow 
the principal applicant. 

Generally, each refugee entering the United 
States does so with a sponsorship from a private 
voluntary agency, specialized in refugee 
resettiement, that is willing to provide assistance in 
his or her initial period of adjustment to U S$. life 

The refugee admissions program is implemented 
jointly by the Department of State—through the 
Bureau for Refugee Programs and the Bureau of 
Consular Affairs-——and by the IN*® Centra! Office in 
Washington. Overseas operations are supervised by 
officers stationed at US. embassies, consulates, and 
Missions 


Refugees Permanently Resettied in the United States 











Fy 1985 Fy 1986 Fy 1987 Fy 1988° 

Africa 1953 1315 1994 1,700 
East Asia’ 49.970 45 454 40.112 35.200 
Latin America- 

Caribbean 138 173 315 2,800 
Near East- 

South Asia 5.994 5.998 10.107 ? 800 
Eastern Evrope- 

Soviet Umon 9,990 9,500 12,300 24.700 

Tota/ 68 045 62 440 64 828 72,200 
* Estimated 


* includes admissions from first-asylum countries and the 
Orderly Departure Program from Vietnam 


Each applicant for refugee status must apply to an 
INS officer abroad, who adjudicates the claim and 
grants provisional permission to enter the United 
States. Embassy staff and voluntary agencies working 
under cooperative agreements with the Bureau for 
Refugee Programs assist refugees and the admissions 
program in various ways, including preparing the 
Original application and case file. in many locations, 
the Intergovernmental Committee for Migration 
arranges medical exams and onward transportation 
to the United States 


Asylum 


Persons already in the United States or who arrive 
at a US. port of entry may be granted asylum if they 
satisfy the definition of a refugee as contained in the 
Immigration and Nationality Act. Asylum applications 
must be made to one of the district offices of the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service which adjudi- 
cates the claim, often after receipt of an advisory 
opinion from the Department of State's Bureau of 
Human Rights and Humanitarian Affairs Persons 
granted asylum are not counted against the annual 
refugee ceiling Asylees may apply for permanent 
residence after | year of physical presence in the 
United States; by statute, only 5,000 such adjustments 
to permanent status may be approved annually 
While their applications are being processed, poten- 
tial asylees receive no US Government assistance, 
although they may be authorized to work while a 
decision is pending 


Humanitarian Parole 


Humarutarian parole is an authority under which, 
IN special and compelling circumstances, "he Attorney 
General may admit to the United States individuals 
who cannot be granted entry expeditiously under 
existing law Decisions are made on a case-by-case 
basis. By statute, parole may not be grarited to refu- 
gees except in rare and special circumstarices 


Refugee Resettlement Programs 


The US Government conducts several inter- 
related programs to facilitate the rapid and successful 
adjustment to American life of arriving refugees and 
to speed their attainment of self-sufficiency For 
many, these programs begin at overseas facilities 
which provide pre-entry orientation or extended 











PASS students at the Bataan Refugee Processing Center ina 
tug-of-war Philippines 


training in language and other skills important to 
successful integration. Once in the United States, 
voluntary agencies provide al! refugees a wide span 
of guidance and initial material assistance to expedite 
their resettiement and adaptation to new 
surroundings and circumstances This transitional 
assistance is followed, for refugees requiring longer- 
term assistance, by federally funded social services 
programs administered by the states 

Pre-entry assistance is most extensive for the large 
number of indochinese refugees and 1s conducted pr:- 
marily at Refugee Processing Centers in the Philip- 
pines and Thailand During a stay of 6 months at 
these facilities, refugees between the ages of 16 and 
55 receive 20 weeks of cultural orientation and inten 
sive language instruction funded by the Department 
of State This is followed by a Work Orientation 
Program to help them to function comfortably in an 
American ;ob environment and to understand what 
to expect from employers and co-workers 

Adolescents at the Refugee Processing Centers 
attend the “Preparation for American Secondary 
School” (PASS) program, which includes English-lan 
guage, Mathematics, and American studies classes in a 
simulated American high school environment Study 
of the scholastic attainments of Indochinese refugees 
in US schools has established a high correlation be 
tween participation in PASS and later academic 
achievement At the Philippine center there is a 
similar program for elementary school-age children 

More limited cultural onentation-programs are 
conducted in Europe for US -bound refugees from 


Eastern Europe. Refugees from Southern Africa who 
have been accepted for resettlement in the United 
States receive similar training at a smai! center in 
Botswana 

Under its reception and placement program, the 
Department of State supports the activities of private 
voluntary organizations which assist in the sponsor- 
ship and orientation of refugees. Through their local 
affiliates, agencies help in the original placement and 
resettiement effort by helping the refugee obtain 
housing, furnishings, food, and clothing. They also 
orient the refugee to the community, specifically in 
the areas of health, employment, and language 
training. These services are usually offered for an 
initial period of 90 days under per capita grants from 
the Department of State, augmented by contribu- 
tions and services from private individuals and 
groups. The twin goals of the reception and place- 
ment program are to assure that each refugee ac- 
quires the basic tools, skills, and knowledge for a 
successful transition to American life, and that each 
refugee becomes self-sufficient (ie, requires a 
minimum of public assistance) at the earliest possible 
date 

in FY 1987, the Department of Health and Human 
Services (HHS) obligated over $335 million for 
refugee-related programs Some $220 million of this 
amount was used to reimburse states for the cost of 
cash and medica! assistance provided to eligible 
refugees, aid to unaccompanied refugee children, 
supplementary welfare payments, and administrative 
costs. An additional $55.5 million was awarded in 
formula grants to states for English-language 
iNstructION, vocational training, and other support 
services The balance of the HHS funds was expended 





PASS students at 


A simulated American high school cal ew 
Phanat Nikhom Thailand 
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on matching grants to voluntary resettlement agen- 
cies, demonstration and other special projects, and 
health screening and follow-up medical services to 


refugees. 


Canada 


Since 1980, Canada has admitted for resettlement 
more than 170,000 refugees from all parts of the 
world, and it has long been a leading national! 
contributor to international refugee relief. The 
United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees in 
1986 awarded the Nansen Meda! to the people of 
Canada in recognition of their outstanding “invoive- 
ment abroad and their generosity of response at 
home” 

Canada’s resettlement program is directed 
toward persons in special need of protection and 
those whose arrival would further family reunifica- 
tion. Three categories of persons are eligible for refu- 
gee status in Canada 


(1) Convention refugees, who meet the UN 
standard for refugee status 

(2) Members of designated classes of displaced. 
persecuted or oppressed persons in “refugee- 
like” situations, who may not meet the strict 
definition of a convention refugee There are 
at present three such designated classes, 
applicable to various countries or regions 
indochinese (Vietnam, Cambodia, Laos); 
political prisoners and oppressed persons 
(Chile, El Salvador, Guatemala, Poland, 
Uruguay); and self-exiied persons (USSR. 
Eastern Europe) 

(3) Persons in need of special humanitarian relief 
who do not meet other eligibility require- 
ments but who are admitted under relaxed 
criteria Under this authority, special pro- 
grams are currently in effect for citizens of E! 
Salvador, Poland, Lebanon, Iran, Sri Lanka, 
and Guatemala 


Under its refugee and humanitarian programs, 
Canada accepted 23,438 persons for resettiement 
during 1987, an increase of almost 2,000 from the pre- 
vious year This total included 12,223 Government. 
assisted refugees, 7,008 privately sponsored refugees, 
2,606 processed under special humanitarian pro- 
grams, and 1,442 persons who successfully filed refu- 
gee claims after arrival in Canada under the Refugee 
Determination Process (i.e, asylees) The Government 
projects that the numoer of Government-assisted 
refugees will rise to 13,000 in 1988 
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Persons Permanently Resettied in Canada * 


CY 1986 cy 1987 
Refugees Asylees Refugees Asylees 
Eastern 

Europe 5.635 20 6.746 19 
Southeast 

Asia 5.995 1 5.702 3 
Latin 

America 4.360 377 4405 342 
Mid East/ 

W Asia 2.585 628 3,362 444 
Africa 1,164 83 1268 109 
Others 357 293 $23 $15 

Total 20,096 1412 22,006 1,432 


* Figures listed in refugees columns include total number of 
persons resettied in Canada under refugee and humanitarian 
programs (Government-assisted refugees. privately sporisored 
refugees, special program admissions, and Special Review 
Committee approvals) Figures listed in the asylees columns refiect 
persons granted permanent residence under the provisions of the 
Refugee Determination Process (not tota! claims made or cases 
pending) 


Processing Refugee and Asylum 
Claims 


Refugee claims can be made from outside or 
within Canada or upon arrival at a Canadian port of 
entry. Claims from abroad can be made at any 
Canadian Embassy or Consulate outside the claimant's 
home country; those designated as political prisoners 
or oppressed persons may apply from within their 
home country. Claims made abroad are adjudicated 
by an immigration officer who interviews the cand:- 
date to determine both eligibility and admissibility |f 
accepted, the refugee is issued a visa and becomes a 
permanent resident upon arrival ir Canada 

At present, refugee or asylum claims made from 
within Canada or at a port of entry are considered 
under a process which inciudes several! |evels of possi- 
ble appea!l The claimant is examined by an 
immigration officer who forwards a transcript of the 
interview to the Refugee Status Advisory Committee. 
which decides ‘f the claimant qualifies as a Con- 
vention Refugee Rejected claims are sent to the 
Special Review Committee, which decides whether 
there are nonetheless humanitarian or compassionate 
reasons for granting the claim if again rejected, the 
claimant can appea! to the immigration Appea! 
Board if further rejected, the claimant can appeal! 
through the Federal Courts. if a claim is accepted, the 
refugee’s admissibility is then assessed, if not 
considered a security risk, the refugee is granted 
permanent residence During the appea! process the 
claimant is permitted to reside in Canada Because of 
the current backlog in the refugee processing system, 





however, claims may not be adjudicated for months 
or even years. it is thought that many of the some 
50,000 refugee claims presently under review may 
eventually be rejected on grounds the applicants are 
not genuine refugees but economic migrants seeking 
to circumvent normal immigration procedures in 
such cases the applicants could face eventual deporta- 
tion. 

Throughout the current decade, the number of 
refugee ciaims made at Canadian ports of entry or 
after arrival in Canada has risen steadily, from 1,600 in 
1980 to over 24,000 in 1987. During the first 6 months 
of 1988, over 10,000 additional! potential refugee 
claimants arrived in Canada The leading countries of 
origin of these asylum seekers are now €! Salvador, 
iran, Sri Lanka, Brazil, and Ghana 

In response to this growth in refugee claims, in 
February 1987 the Government initiated several! 
border control measures, including increased require- 
ments for visitor and transit visas, case-by-case re- 
moval to all countries, and the return of claimants 
entering from the United States unt! an inquiry has 
been conducted on their claims 

During 1987, the Government also introduced 
two measures aimed at streamlining the processing of 
refugee claims and curbing abuse of the refugee 
determination system Amended versions of both 
bills were passed by the Canadiari Parliament in July 
1988 and are expected to be implemented by January 
1989 

Under the new refugee processing system, 
persons claiming asy!um e:ther at the border or while 
within Canada wil! be intervrewed by a member of 
the Convention Refugee Board and an immigration 
Adjudicator§ individuals with refugee status else- 
where, and those arriving from save third countries 
who had a reasonable opportunity to seek asylum 
there, will be returned to those countries Persons 
with no arguable basis for their claims wil! be re- 
turned to their country of origin 

individuals with arguable claims wil! be referred 
to a further hearing before the Refugee Board The 
hearing will be noriadversarial and wil! offer the 
benefit of the doubt to the refugee claimant. There 
will be a nght of appeal to the Federal Court of Cana- 
da on questions of law and jurisdiction 

The supplemental legislation imposes stiff penal- 
tes ON smuggiers and transportation companies that 
bring undocumented persons to Canada it also 
allows for the detention of those who arrive without 
proper documentation and permits the removal of 
persons who pose a criminal or security threat 


Services Provided to Refugees 


A refugee transportation loan program operated 
by ICM provides interest-free loans to cover trans- 
portation costs to Canada for refugees who have 
been granted that status from abroad Within 
Canada, al! persons holding refugee status receive the 
same social benefits as Canadian citizens, including 
health care, public education, and unemployment or 
social welfare assistance in addition, the Adjustment 
Assistance Program (AAP) provides financial aid to 
needy Government-sponsored refugees during their 
first year in Canada Thereafter, private voluntary 
agencies funded under the Governmert’s immigrant 
Settiement and Adaptation Program (ISA) assist those 
who continue to be in need Refugees also may 
receive free language instruction in either English or 
French, and subsequent help from Government- 
funded job clubs in developing skills needed to find 
employment The Government estimates that in FY 
1987 it spent approximately $79 million for refugee 
resettiement, training, and services 


Support for International Refugee 
Assistance Programs 


Canada ranks among the major donors to 
international refugee programs, apart from its role as 
a leading resettlement country Canada contributed 
approximately $39 million toward international 
refugee assistance programs ir FY 1987. Of this, 


Canadian Contributions to international Refugee 


Programs 
(in U.S. dollars) 


Genera/ Program Support Fy (1987) 
JNHCR $5,000,000 
UNRWA 7,000,000 
CRC 760,000 
Special Contributions 
Central American Refugees - 

UNHCR 2,560,000 
Palestinian Refugees - 

CC/UNRWAVJUNICEF 720,000 
Afghan Refugees - 

UNHCRICRCOIBED/LACS 4,500,000 
Cambodian Refugees 

CROUNBRO/UNHCR 2,320,000 
African Refugees 

UNHCR/CCC/OXFAM COA/WV/UNICEF 2,380,000 
Food Aid for Refugees 
in Thailand 1,580,000 
in Pakistan 11,005,000 





Total $37,825,000 








approximately $26 million was distributed by the 
international Humanitarian Assistance Division of the 
Canadian international Development Agency (CiDA) 
to international organizations such as the ICRC, 
UNBRO, UNRWA, UNHCR, anc to national organi- 
zations such as the Canadian Council of Churches 
(CCC) and Oxfam/Canada. During the past year, 
increased emphasis has been placed on assistance to 
Palestinian refugees and, particularly in Africa, 
women refugees. Food aid is an important com- 
ponent of Canadian refugee assistance, accounting 
for approximately one-third of disbursements during 
the past year 


Australia 


Aus’-alia has conducted a major refugee resettie- 
ment p »gram since the end of World War Il. This 
undertaking is global in scope, reflecting the broad 
and varied ethnic base of the national population. in 
recent years regional priorities have caused Australia 
to focus its efforts primarily on refugees from 
Indochina, who in 1987 comprised almost half of the 
year’s intake of 11,000. In addition to its refugee 
quota, Australia admits individuals under a special 
humanitarian program category, as well as under a 
family reunification program similar to that of the 
Orderly Departure Program from Vietnam. 

The Government of Australia plans to resettle 
12,000 refugees in its 1988 fiscal year, a level 
consistent with that of the previous 3 years. There is 
again provision for a contingency reserve of 2,000, 
but the Government does not presently expect to 
draw on the extra quota provided by the reserve 

in late 1987, the Australian Government commis- 
sioned a report on immigration policy from a pane! of 
prominent Australian citizens. Their report, pre- 
sented to the Government on June 3, 1988, recom- 
mended major changes in immigration policy, 
including 


— raising total migrant intake from 132,000 to 
150,000 for at least 3 or 4 years; and 


— creating three categories of migrants with in- 
dividual ceilings: skilled worker and business 
(90,000), family reunification (35,000), and 
refugee and humanitarian (15,000) 


The report has prompted public debate on the 
immigration issue, including the issues of multi- 
culturalism and the importance of family reunifica- 
tion. The Government is expected to decide on the 
recommendations sometime in the latter half of 1988 

In recent years the Australian Government has 
expended an average of approximately $10.8 million 


yearly for refugee resettlement and assistance. This 
funding covers clothing allowances, child care, educa- 
tion, housing, and small loans to help in the initial 
resettlement. Once resettied in Australia, refugees 
and asylees enjoy the same social benefits and services 
as Australian citizens and other permanent residents. 


Refugees Permanently Resettled in Australia 


FY 1986 FY 1987 

Southeast Asia 5,800 5.703 
Eastern Europe 2,000 1884 
Africa 220 218 
Latin America 1.750 1514 
Near East 1,700 1,580 
Others * 330 193 
Total 12,000 17,092 


* includes primarily East Timorese and Sri Lankans, and some 
Soviet Jews, White Russians from China, and Asian Special 
Humanitarian Program cases 


Processing Asylum Claims 


There are two principal mechanisms available to 
those who wish to obtain asylum in Australia upon or 
after their arrival. Application for asylum may be 
made to the Minister for immigration, Local 
Government and Ethnic Affairs. Alternatively, a 
change of status can be requested on compassionate 
or humanitarian grounds. The latter may be 
conferred also on persons who do not qualify as 
refugees, including persons whose need to remain is 
based upon family or other compelling circumstances 
Most beneficiaries of the change of status authority 
during the last year were Iranian or Sri Lankan 


Australian Contributions to International Refugee 


Programs 
(in U.S. dollars) 


Organization 1987 
wre * $7,363,000 
UNHCR 5,598,100 
UNRWA 370,000 
UNBRO $49 820 
ICRC 1,091,500 
ICM * 371.62) 
OTHER # $92,000 

Total $15,936,041 


* includes contributions to UNHCR, UNRWA and UNBRO in 
addition to the above, a small component of WFP contributions 
benefits refugees 

* Calculated by calendar year Does not include approximately 
$481 million expended through ICM for the processing and 
transportation of refugees and special humanitarian cases 

* includes special contributions for humanitarian endeavors in 
Africa and Cambodia 








Support for International Refugee 
Assistance Programs 


Australia in 1987 contributed over $15.9 million to 
international refugee assistance programs, slightly 
below the $16.5 million level of 1986. All such contri- 
butions are administered by the Australian Interna- 
tional Development Assistance Bureau of the Depart- 
ment of Foreign Affairs and Trade, except for the 
assessed contribution to the Intergovernmental Com- 
mittee for Migration (ICM) ,which is a responsibility of 
the Department of Immigration, Local Government 
and Ethnic Affairs. 


Japan 


Japan ranks second to only the United States as a 
national contributor to UNHCR, UNRWA, and in aid to 
the displaced Cambodians in Thailand, and also 
contributes to many other international refugee 
programs. In its fiscal year which ended March 31, 
1988, Japan contributed $106.1 million to refugee 
relief, continuing the high levei of 1987 and reflecting 
a substantially increased commitment over the past 5 
years. 


Persons Permanently Resettled in Japan 


Refugees FY 1986 CY 1987 
Vietnamese 253 370 
Lao 88 55 
Cambodian 17 154 
Total 358 579 
Resettlement 


Japan's traditionally high levels of financial 
support for the international refugee assistance 
effort reflects a longstanding emphasis upon 
economic aid to first-asylum countries, rather than 
permanent resettlement in its own densely populated 
territory. Nonetheless, in 1985 Japan increased its 
cumulative multiyear resettlement ceiling to 10,000. 
The resettlement of 579 Indochinese in 1987 brought 
the total thus far accepted under that ceiling to 6,100. 
These include boat people arriving in Japan, arrivals 
under the Orderly Departure Program from Vietnam, 
and resettlement of Indochinese from first-asylum 
camps elsewhere in the region. 

Japan's financial support is also applied directly to 
the international effort to resettle Indochinese 





Japan‘s Contributions to International Refugee 
Programs 
(in U.S. dollars) 


Organization Japanese FY 1987 
UNRWA $10,500,000 
UNBRO 4,110,000 
UNHCR 

Indochinese Refugees 29,020,000 

Afghan Refugees 9,820,000 

Central American Refugees 610,000 

African Refugees 11,350,000 
ICRC 

(Indochinese Refugees) 1,530,000 
ICM 

indochinese Refugees 1,260,000 

Latin American Refugees 92,000 
WFP (Food Aid in Kind): 

indochinese Refugees 12,270,000 

Afghan Refugees 13,190,000 

African Refugees 4,990,000 
UNRWA (Food Aid in Kind) 7,360,000 

Total $106, 102,000 


refugees outside of the region. In addition to its 
general program contributions to UNHCR, Japan has 
made special contributions over the past several years 
to support the Orderly Departure Program and the 
Refugee Processing Center in the Philipoines. In 
March 1988, Japan made a special contribution to ICM 
of $1.6 million to support the processing and 
transportation to the United States of refugees from 
first-asylum countries in Southeast Asia. 


Processing Asylum Claims 


Indochinese boat people are allowed to land in 
Japan regardless of whether Japan is the first country 
reached following rescue or whether the rescuing 
ship is flying the Japanese flag. In principle, Japan 
does not require the rescuing ship's flag state to 
guarantee resettlement. If not accepted elsewhere, 
arriving boat refugees generally are processed for 
domestic resettlement under Japan's multi-year 
quota. Some 194 refugees were resettied to third 
countries from Japan in 1987. 

Apart from Indochinese arrivals, Japan grants 
political asylum in relatively few instances. However, 
the Government does not subject persons denied 
asylum to involuntary return, and, when reasonable 
grounds for a fear of persecution are present, may 
permit them to stay for an indefinite period and to 
work. The Government provides asylum seekers with 
modest living allowances while their cases are under 
consideration. 
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Statistical Appendix 
to the 


World Refugee Report 


The following 13 tables show the major contributors to refugee relief assistance, 
the size and location of significant populations of refugees in need of care and 
assistance and asylum seekers, and asylum/resettiement statistics for the major 
resettlement nations, including the United States. 

The data has been compiled by the Department of State from a variety of U.S. and 
international sources; in some cases the figures reflect best available estimates or a 
rounding-off of more precise figures. Dollar amounts are proportionally consistent 
within each table, but may vary between tables due to fluctuating exchange rates. 

In general, Tables VI through X give recognized refugee populations as of May 
1988. Comparison figures in Tables VI through XIll are from the 1987 World Refugee 
Report; in some cases figures from that report have been changed to reflect more 
recent information. Given the fluidity of most refugee situations, counting refugees is 
at best an approximate science. Nevertheless, every effort has been made to compare 
statistics from various sources and arrive at the most exact numbers possible. 

In that context, it should be noted that not all changes in Tables V! through X 
reflect solely cross-border arrivals or departures in the past year. Other factors 
involved may include a net change in births over deaths; better access to refugee 
populations; more sophisticated registration procedures; and climatic or political 
changes that may convert seasonal migrants to short- or long-term refugees. 

Table XI ("Persons Seeking Asylum in Europe and Canada") includes only 
individuals who made formal asylum claims during the period stated. 

In all cases, the tables should be used in conjunction with the appropriate 
narrative sections of this World Refugee Report which expand on, and give context 
for, the figures they contain. 














Table | 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE 
U.N. HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR REFUGEES (UNHCR)—1987 


General and Special Programs 
(in U.S. dollars) 


Donor 


Amount in 
U.S.$ 


Percent of Total 
Contributions 





> 


BONUS Wn > 


Governments and Intergovernmental Organizations 
$ 108,479,128 


United States 

Japan 

European Economic Community 
Federal Republic of Germany 
United Kingdom 
Denmark 

Italy 

Sweden 

Switzerland 
Netherlands 

Norway 

Canada 

Finland 

Australia 

Belgium 

France 

Spain 

New Zealand 

China 

lreland 

Arab Gulf Program for 
U.N. Development 
Luxembourg 


Other Governments and 
Intergovernmental Organizations 


Subtotal, Governmental 
Contributions 


United Nations System 


Nongovernmental Organizations 
and Other Doriors 


Grand Total 


Source: UNHCR. 


57,486,996 
46,592,964 
42,656,695 
28,454,393 
22,577,174 
19,843,932 
19,232,703 
18,309,963 
16,242,308 
15,629,870 
14,618,082 
6,961,172 
5,032,434 
3,182,318 
2,377,573 
808,097 
518,975 
398,248 
348,980 


305,000 
139,280 


980,937 





$ 431,177,222 


405,715 


7,743,414 


=e 


$ 439,326,351 


26.69 
13.08 
10.60 
9.71 
6.48 
5.14 
4.43 
4.38 
4.17 
3.70 
3.56 
3.33 


1.15 
0.72 
0.18 
0.12 
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Table Il 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE 
UNITED NATIONS RELIEF AND WORKS AGENCY 


FOR PALESTINIAN REFUGEES IN THE NEAR EAST (UNRWA)—1987* 


(in U.S. dollars) 








Donor Amount in Percent of Total 
U.S.$ Contributions 
A. Governments and Intergovernmental Organizations 
1. United States $ 67,000,000 32.44 
2. European Economic Community 39,027,000 18.90 
3. Japan 17,700,000 8.58 
4. Sweden 11,653,000 5.64 
5. Norway 9,414,000 4.56 
6. United Kingdom 7,865,000 3.81 
7. Canada 6,939,000 3.36 
8. Italy 5,436,000 2.63 
9. Denmark 5,207,000 2.52 
10. Switzerland 5,172,000 2.50 
11. Federal Republic of Germany 4,993,000 2.42 
12. Netherlands 3,346,000 1.62 
13. Kuwait 1,700,000 0.82 
14. France 1,575,000 0.76 
15. Finland 1,483,000 0.72 
16. Spain 1,449,000 0.70 
17. Saudi Arabia 1,200,000 0.58 
18. AGFUND 812,000 0.39 
19. OPEC 146,000 0.07 
Other Governments 3,033,000 1.47 
Subtotal, Governmental Contributions $ 195,167,000 94.49 
United Nations System 8,647,000 4.19 
C. Nongovernmental Organizations 
and Other Donors 2,722,000 1.32 
Grand Total $ 206,536,000 100 


Source: UNRWA. 


* Figures include cash, in-kind donations, and contributions to Special Projects. 





Table Ill 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO CAMBODIAN HUMANITARIAN 
ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS-1987* 


(in U.S. dollars) 














Donor Amount in Percent of Total 
U.S.$ Contributions 
A. Governments 
1. United States $ 9,800,000 42.0 
2 Japan 6,060,000 25.9 
3. Switzerland 1,000,000 4.28 
4. United Kingdom 971,000 4.16 
5. Federal Republic of Germany 862,000 3.69 
6. Canada 752,000 3.22 
7. Italy 719,000 3.08 
8. Netherlands 500,000 2.14 
9 Finland 339,000 1.45 
10. Norway 299,000 1.27 
11. Denmark 286,000 1.22 
12. Australia 263,000 1.13 
13. Sweden 221,000 95 
14. New Zealand 60,000 25 
15. France 50,000 2) 
16. Republic of Korea 30,000 12 
17. Brunei 10,000 .04 
18. Greece 10,000 .04 
19. Indonesia 10,000 .04 
20. Malaysia 10,000 04 
21. Pakistan 10,000 .04 
22. Singapore 10,000 04 
Subtotal, Governmental Contributions $ 22,359,000 95.43 
B. Intergovernmental Organizations 
European Economic Community 1,043 000 4.47 
Grand Total $ 23,315,000 100 


Source: U.N. Office of Khmer Relief. 


* Figures include programs of the United Nations Border Relief Operation and the World Food Program. 
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Table IV 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO SPECIAL APPEALS OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE OF THE RED CROSS (ICRC)—1987 


(in U.S. dollars) 








Donor Amount in Percent of Total 
U.S.$ Contributions 
A. Governments and Intergovernmental Organizations 
1. United States $ 27,501,272 25.39 
2. European Economic Community 11,733,865 10.83 
3. United Kingdom 9,205,273 8.50 
4. Switzerland 8,293,021 *7.63 
5. Sweden 8,087,043 7.47 
6. Federal Republic cf Germany 6,483,887 5.99 
7. Canada 5,862,948 5.41 
8. Netherlands 3,468,301 3.20 
9. Denmark 3,413,236 3.15 
10. Finland 3,290,314 3.04 
11. Japan 2,279,657 2.10 
12. Norway 1,649,938 1.52 
13. Italy 1,599,934 1.48 
14. France 1,071,164 0.99 
15. Australia 992,465 0.92 
16. lreland 103,572 0.10 
17. New Zealand 76,018 0.07 
18. Portugal 46,576 0.04 
19. Indonesia 22,603 0.02 
Subtotal, Governmental Contributions $ 95,181,085 87.88 
B. National Societies 12,612,729 11.65 
Other Donors 503,429 0.46 
Grand Total $108,297,244 100 
Source: ICRC. 





* includes contribution from Geneva (canton and city) of $154,110 [0.11 percent of the total]. 








Table V 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE 
INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MIGRATION (ICM)-1987 


(in U.S. dollars) 








Donor Amountin Percent of Total 
U.S.$ Contributions 
A. Member Governments 
1. United States $ 6,972,958 30.44 
2. Federal Republic of Germany 5,021,906 21.92 
3. Italy 1,946,919 8.50 
4. Switzerland 1,516,103 6.62 
5. Denmark 1,084,908 4.74 
6. Norway 855,094 3.73 
7. Belgium 797,863 3.48 
8. Israel 598,457 2.61 
9. Netherlands 502,780 2.19 
10. Portugal 407,638 1.78 
11. Australia 371,620 1.62 
12. Argentina 289,380 1.26 
13. Austria 212,717 0.93 
14. Luxembourg 196,347 0.86 
15. Colombia 166,938 0.73 
16. Greece 158,798 0.69 
17. Chile 128,440 0.56 
18. Venezuela 98,370 0.43 
19. Ecuador 68,364 0.30 
20. Peru 43,720 0.19 
21. Paraguay 36,925 0.16 
22. Costa Rica 36,003 0.16 
23. El Salvador 34,685 0.15 
24. Uruguay 30,604 0.13 
25. Honduras 30,450 0.13 
26. Bolivia 27,325 0.12 
27. Cyprus 27,325 0.12 
28. Dominican Republic 27,325 0.12 
29. Guatemala 27,325 0.12 
30. Kenya 27,325 0.12 
31. Nicaragua 27,325 0.12 
32. Panama 27,325 0.12 
33. Thailand 27,325 0.12 
Subtotal, Member Governments $ 21,826,587 95.27 
B. Others 
1. European Economic Community 584,386 2.55 
2. Japan 328,243 1.43 
3. UNHCR 163,752 0.71 
4. Canada 7,200 0.03 
Subtotal $1,083,581 4.73 
Grand Total $ 22,910, 168 100 
Source: ICM. 
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Table VI 


REFUGEES AND ASYLUM SEEKERS BY REGION OF ASYLUM 
MAY 1987-MAY 1988 





1987 1988 
Europe 238,300 231,187 
Africa 3,016,200 3,427,400 
East Asia 542,600 603,250 
Western Hemisphere 149,700 149,500 
Near East and South Asia 7,726,100 8,167,000 
Total 11,672,900 12,578, 337 
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Table Vil 
REFUGEES IN NEED OF PROTECTION AND ASSISTANCE 
AS OF MAY 1987 AND MAY 1988 
Africa 
Country 1987 1988 
Angola 
from 
Namibia 70,000 69,000 
Zaire 13,200 13,000 
South Africa 10,000 10,000 
Total 93,200 92,000 
Benin 
from 
Chad 3,500 2,600 
Total 3,500 2,600 
Botswana 
from 
Zimbabwe 4,000 3,800 
South Africa 600 600 
Lesotho 200 200 
Namibia 200 200 
Other 400 400 
Total 5,400 5,200 
Burkina Faso 
from 
Chad 200 200 
Other 100 100 
Total 300 300 
Burundi 
from 
Rwanda 80,000 80,000 
Zaire 20,000 20,000 
Uganda 400 400 
Total 100,40u 100,400 
Cameroon 
from 
Chad 7,500 6,300 
Other __300 300 
Total 7,800 6,600 
Central African Republic (CAR) 
from 
Chad 5,300 900 
Other 100 100 
Total 5,400 1,000 
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Table Vil—Continued 





Country 1987 1988 
Congo 
from 
Chad 1,500 1,400 
Zaire 300 300 
CAR 200 200 
Other 100 200 
Total 2,100 2,100 
Djibouti 
from 
Ethiopia 15,000 13,000 
Total 15,000 13,000 
Ethiopia 
from 
Sudan 156,500 281,600 
Somalia 10,000 25,500 
Other 300 400 
Total 166,800 307,500 
Gabon 
from 
Sao Tome 100 100 
Angola 100 100 
Equatorial Guinea 100 100 
Other 100 100 
Total 400 400 
Ghana 
from 
All Countries 100 100 
Total 100 100 
Ivory Coast 
from 
Ghana 100 100 
Vietnam 100 100 
Chad 100 100 
Other 300 300 
Total 600 600 
Kenya 
from 
Uganda 3,400 5,700 
Ethiopia 2,100 2,200 
Rwanda 2,000 2,000 
Other 700 800 
Total 8 200 10,700 








Table Vil—Continued 





Country 1987 1988 
Lesotho 
from 
South Africa 300 200 
Total 300 200 
Liberia 
from 
All Countries 200 300 
Total 200 300 
Malawi 
from 
Mozambique 245,000 50,000 
Total 245,000 550,000 
Mozambique 
from 
South Africa 200 200 
Chile 200 100 
Other 100 100 
Total 500 400 
Nigeria 
from 
Ghana 200 200 
Namibia 100 100 
Chad 6,700 6,000 
Other 100 100 
Total 7,100 6,400 
Rwanda 
from 
Burundi 19,400 19,000 
Total 19,400 19,000 
Senegal 
from 
Guinea-Bissau 5,400 5,400 
Other 200 200 
Total 5,600 5,600 
Sierra Leone 
from 
All Countries 200 200 
Total 200 200 
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Table Vili—Continued 








Country 1987 1988 
Somalia 
from 
Ethiopia 372,000 365,500 
Total 372,000 366,500 
South Africa 
from 
Mozambique 225,000 225,000 
Total 225,000 225,000 
Sudan 
from 
Ethiopia 647,000 649,500 
Uganda 136,000 60,000 
Zaire 5,000 5,000 
Chad 40,000 24,000 
Total 828,000 738,500 
Swaziland 
from 
South Africa 6,500 6,500 
Mozambique 5,500 22,500 
Total 12,000 29,000 
Tanzania 
from 
Burundi 154,000 154,000 
Zaire 16,200 16,000 
Rwanda 19,800 21,000 
Mozambique 15,000 72,000 
Other 1,900 1,100 
Total 206,900 264,100 
Togo 
from 
Ghana 100 400 
Other 100 100 
Total 200 500 
Uganda 
from 
Rwanda 110,200 110,200 
Zaire 1,400 1,400 
Sudan 900 2,000 
Other 700 700 
Total 113,200 114,300 





Table Vil—Continued 





Country 1987 1988 
Zaire 
from 
Angola 306,000 316,000 
Uganda 6,000 — 
Rwanda 12,000 12,000 
Burundi 10,000 10,000 
Zambia 500 500 
Other 4.900 4.900 
Total 339,400 343,400 
Zambia 
from 
Angola 94,000 97,000 
Zaire 9,000 9,000 
Namibia 7,500 5,500 
South Africa 3,500 3,500 
Mozambique 28,000 30,000 
Other 500 1,000 
Total 142,500 146,C00 
Zimbabwe 
from 
Mozambique 75,000 75,300 
South Africa 100 200 
Total 75,100 75,500 
Grand Total 3,001,800 3,427,400 
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Table Vill 
REFUGEES IN NEED OF PROTECTION AND ASSISTANCE 
AS OF MAY 1987 AND MAY 1988 
East Asia 
Country 1987 1988 
Hong Kong 
from 
Vietnam 7,800 11,000 
Total 7,800 11,000 
indonesia 
from 
Vietnam 2,300 1.700 
Total 2,300 1,700 
Japan 
from 
Vietnam 600 400 
Total 600 400 
Korea 
from 
Vietnam NA 100 
Total NA 100 
Macau 
from 
Vietnam 600 500 
Total 600 500 
Malaysia 
from 
Vietnam 8,400 11,500 
Philippines 90,000 90,000 
Total 98,400 101,500 
New Guinea 
from 
indonesia 8,600 8 300 
Total 8,600 8,300 








Table Vill—Continued 





Country 1987 1988 
Philippines 
from 
Vietnam (Asylum) 2,600 3,000 
Indochina (RPC) 
Vietnam 4,600 6,700 
Vietnam (ODP) 5,400 3,700 
Cambodia 700 1,000 
Laos 3,800 1,500 
Total 17,100 15,900 
Singapore 
from 
Vietnam 100 50 
Total 100 50 
Taiwan 
from 
Indochina 200 200 
Total 200 200 
Thailand 
from 
Burma 19,000 20,000 
Laos (Asylum) 75,400 77,600 
Laos (RPC) 7,100 5,000 
Cambodia (Asylum) 24,600 22,000 
Cambodia (RPC) 100 0 
Cambodia (Displaced Persons) 265,000 300,000 
Vietnam 9,100 13,700 
Total 400,300 438,300 
Vietnam 
from 
Cambodia 25,000 25,000 
Total 25,000 25.000 
Grand Total 561,000 603,250 














Table IX 


REFUGEES IN NEED OF PROTECTION AND ASSISTANCE 
AS OF MAY 1987 AND MAY 1988 


Near East, South Asia, and North Africa 





100 

















Country 1987 1988 
Algeria 
from 
Western Sahara 50,000 50,000 
lraq 500 500 
Other 100 100 
Palestinians 5,000 5,000 
Total 55,600 55,600 
Egypt 
from 
Ethiopia 700 700 
Angola 200 200 
Other _ 200 200 
Total 1,100 1,100 
Gaza Strip 
Palestinians 442,000 448 000 
Total 442,000 448,000 
India 
from 
Sri Lanka 135,000 109,000 
Afghanistan 5,600 5,300 
Iran 1,100 1,800 
Bangladesh 53,000 50,000 
Other 100 100 
Total 194,800 166,200 
Iran 
from 
Afghanistan 2,200,000 2,200,000 
lraq 7,000 57,000 
Total 2,207,000 2,257,000 
Iraq 
from 
Iran 27,000 27,000 
Total 27,000 27,000 
Jordan 
Palestinians 839,000 853,000 
Other 200 200 
Total 839,200 853,200 


Table iX—Continued 











Country 1987 1988 
Lebanon 
Palestinians 276,000 281,500 
Other 2,500 2,500 
Total 278,500 284,000 
Morocco 
from 
Eastern Europe 300 300 
Other 300 300 
Total 600 600 
Nepal 
from 
All Countries 100 100 
Total 100 100 
Pakistan 
from 
Afghanistan 2,800,000 3,165,000 
lran 6,500 12,600 
Total 2,806,500 3,177,600 
Saudi Arabia* 
from 
Ethiopia 100,000 110,000 
Afghanistan 25,000 30,000 
South Yemen 10,000 10,000 
Somalia 1,000 1,000 
Sri Lanka 100 100 
Palestinians 70,000 70,000 
Total 206, 100 221,100 
Syria 
Palestinians 256,000 260,000 
Other 800 800 
Total 256,800 260,800 
Tunisia 
from 
All Countries 100 100 
Total 100 100 
West Bank 
Palestinians 372,000 376,000 
Total 372,000 376,000 
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Table |IX—Continued 





Country 1987 1988 
Yemen Arab Republic 
from 
South Yemen 35,000 35,000 
Ethiopia 2,500 2,400 
Palestinians 1,200 1,200 
Total 38,700 38,600 
Grand Total 7,726,100 8,167,000 





* Legally resident but not granted refugee status. 





Table X 


REFUGEES IN NEED OF PROTECTION AND ASSISTANCE 
AS OF MAY 1987 AND MAY 1988 


Western Hemisphere 





Country 1987 1988 
Argentina 
from 
Chile 5,500 4.300 
Total 5,500 4 300 
Belize 
from 
El Salvador 2,600 4,000 
Guatemala 1,700 1,100 
Total 4,300 5,100 
Brazil 
from 
Chile NA 100 
Other NA 200 
Total NA 300 
Colombia 
from 
All Countries 600 700 
Total 600 700 
Costa Rica 
from 
El Salvador 6,200 6,300 
Nicaragua 22,900 24,300 
Cuba 2,500 2,500 
Guatemala 200 200 
Other 100 500 
Total 31,900 33,800 
Dominican Republic 
from 
Haiti 300 300 
Total 300 300 
Ecuador 
from 
Chile 400 400 
Cuba 100 100 
Iran 100 100 
Other 100 100 
Total 700 700 
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Table X—Continued 





Country 1987 1988 
El Salvador 
from 
Nicaragua 400 400 
Total 400 400 
French Guiana 
from 
Suriname 9,000 9,000 
Total 9,000 9,000 
Guatemala 
from 
Nicaragua 700 1,600 
El Salvador _309 500 
Total 1,000 2,100 
Honduras 
from 
Nicaragua 26,500 25,200 
El Salvador 21,000 15,200 
Guatemala 500 400 
Total 148,000 40,800 
Mexico 
from 
Guatemala 38,500 41,700 
El Salvador 4,000 3,600 
Nicaragua NA 100 
Other 1,500 1,300 
Total 44,000 46,700 
Nicaragua 
from 
El Salvador *1,500 *1,500 
Guatemala 900 ___ 500 
Total *2,400 *2,000 
Panama 
from 
El Salvador 1,000 900 
Nicaragua NA 300 
Cuba NA 1,200 
Total 1,000 2,400 





Table X—Continued 











Country 1987 1988 
Peru 
from 
Cuba 400 400 
Iran 100 100 
Other 100 200 
Total 600 700 
Uruguay 
from 
Chile NA 200 
Total NA 200 
Grand Total 149,700 149, 500 





* Figure does not include former refugees now considered permanently resettled 
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Table Xi 








PERSONS SEEKING ASYLUM IN EUROPE AND CANADA 
Country Refugees and Asylum Seekers 
1986/87 1987 
Austria 
from 
Europe 8,100 10,927 
Middle East 1,166 
Asia 400 40 
Africa 66 
Latin America 16 
Total 8,500 12,215 
Belgium 
from 
All Countries 7,800 7,000 
Total 7,800 7,000 
Canada 
from 
Europe 5,400 1,000 
Asia 5,200 9,100 
Africa 1,500 2,900 
Latin America 4,000 11,800 
Other 2,100 1,000 
Total 18,200 25,800 
Cyprus 
from 
All Countries NA 141 
Total NA 141 
Denmark 
from 
Europe 300 579 
Asia 8,200 1,958 
Africa 300 139 
Other 100 50 
Total 9,400 2,726 
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Table Xi—Continued 








Country Refugees and A:ylum Seekers 
1986/87 1987 
Finland 
from 
All Countries NA 49 
Total NA 49 
France 
from 
Europe 4,600 6,910 
Asia 9,800 8,930 
Africa 11,000 10,480 
Latin America 1,000 1,250 
Stateless 100 100 
Total 26,500 27,670 
Germany, Federal Republic of 
from 
Europe NA 36,6390 
Asia NA 15,985 
Africa NA 3,538 
Americas NA 208 
Stateless NA 1,017 
All Countries 99 700 _ 
Total 99,700 57,387 
Greece 
from 
Europe 2,400 4,500 
Middle East NA 2,700 
Africa 500 2,100 
Other 2,400 100 
Total 5,300 9,400 
Italy 
from 
Europe 10,183 
Other 14,200 132 
Total 14,200 10,315 
Luxembourg 
from 
All Countries 92 98 
Total 92 98 
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Table Xi—Continued 











Country Refugees and Asylum Seekers 
1986/87 1987 
Netherlands 
from 
All Countries 5,900 13,460 
Total 5,900 13,460 
Norway 
from 
Europe 600 3,020 
Asia 1,200 4,005 
Africa 490 1,029 
Latin America 500 1,559 
Total 2,700 9,613 
Portugal 
from 
All Countries 118 175 
Total 18 175 
Spain 
from 
Europe 614 2,060 
Middle East/Asia 3,878 5,467 
Africa 1,776 2,820 
Latin America 3,914 4024 
Total 10,182 14,371 
Sweden 
from 
Europe NA 2,096 
Middle East/South Asia NA 7,218 
Africa NA 1,245 
Latin America NA 4,033 
Stateless/Others NA 2,893 
All Countries 14,600 _— 
Total 14,600 17,485 
Switzerland 
from 
Europe 4,700 6,403 
Asia 2,700 3,431 
Africa 700 751 
Latin America 300 326 
Total 8,400 10,911 
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Table Xi—Continued 





Country Refugees and Asylum Seekers 
1986/87 1987 
Turkey 
from 
iran 3,900 5,655 
Other _ 200 300 
Total 4,100 5,955 
United Kingdom 
from 
Europe 200 167 
Asia _ 4 
Near East/South Asia 2,600 2,636 
Africa 1,000 1,415 
Western Hemisphere _ 36 
Stateless/Unknown — 250 
Total 3,800 4,508 
Yugoslavia 
from 
All Countries 900 1,908 
Total 900 1,908 
Grand Total 238, 300 228,294 
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Table Xil 


MAJOP RESET”: .EMENT COUNTRIES 
Refugees Resettled and Persons Granted Asylum 








Country 1986 1987 
Australia* 
from 
Africa 220 218 
East Asia 5,800 5,703 
Eastern Europe 2,000 1,884 
Latin America 1,750 1,514 
Near East/South Asia 1,700 1,580 
Other 530 193 
Total 12,000 11,092 
Austria 
from 
Africa 6 16 
East Asia 58 49 
Eastern Europe 1,190 832 
Latin America 26 7 
Near East/South Asia 133 201 
Other 19 0 
Total 1,432 1,113 
Canada 
from 
Africa 1,247 1,377 
East Asia 6,006 5,705 
Eastern Europe 5,655 6,765 
Latin America 4,737 4,747 
Near East/West Asia 3,213 3,806 
Other 650 1,038 
Total 21,508 23,348 
Denmark 
from 
Africa 287 139 
Near East/Asia 8,213 1958 
Eastern Europe 762 579 
Latin America/Other 37 50 
Total 9,299 2,726 





Table Xli—Continued 





Country 1986 1987 
France 
from 
Africa 837 870 
East Asia 7,206 4,093 
Eastern Europe 1,716 665 
Latin America 797 540 
Near East/South Asia 0 675 
Other 89 6,005 
Total 10,645 12,848 
Germany, Federal Republic of 
from 
All Countries 8,893 +8231 
Total 8,893 8,231 
Japan 
from 
East Asia 358 579 
Total 358 579 
Netherlands 
from 
All Countries 2,027 2,381 
Total 2,027 2,381 
New Zealand* 
from 
East Asia 661 645 
Eastern Europe 2 3 
Near East/South Asia _22 151 
Total 685 799 
Norway 
from 
All Countries 835 1,043 
Total 835 1,043 
Spain 
from 
Africa 44 149 
East Asia 300 4 
Eastern Europe 29 536 
Latin America 131 1,035 
Near East/South Asia 179 2,458 
Total 683 4,182 
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Table Xli—Continued 





Country 1986 1987 
Sweden 
from 
Africa 923 1,414 
Eastern Europe 1,661 1,666 
Latin America 1,218 2,197 
Near East/South Asia 7,542 8,642 
Stateless/Other 2,075 2,626 
Total 13,419 16,545 
Switzerland 
from 
Africa _ 54 
Europe _ 494 
Latin America _ 34 
Asia _ 248 
All Countries 820 _= 
Total 820 830 
United Kingdom** 
from 
Africa 252 198 
East Asia 839 435 
Europe 11 7 
Latin America 1 2 
Near East/South Asia 964 162 
Other 0 _ 9 
Total 2,067 813 





* By Australian FY 

* Figure does not include 97,500 ethnic Germans from the GOR and other nations of Eastern Europe who arrived 
during the year 

* By New Zealand FY 

** Figures do not include 1,891 persons who were given special leave to remain during 1987 
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Table Xill 


REFUGEES RESETTLED AND PERSONS GRANTED ASYLUM 
United States of America—FY 1986 and FY 1987 





FY 86 FY 87 

















Refugees Asylees Total Refugees Asylees Total 
Country 
United States 
from 
Africa 
Ethiopia 1,268 217 1,485 1,831 205 2,036 
Other 47 _49 96 163 _53 216 
Subtotal 1,315 266 1,581 1,994 258 2,252 
East Asia 
Vietnam 22,796 8 22,804 14,509 20 14,529 
Cambodia 9,789 6 9,795 1,539 0 1,539 
Laos-Lowlanders 9,201 2 9,203 7,257 2 7,259 
Laos-Highlanders 3,668 0 3,668 8,307 0 8,307 
Other 0 0 0 0 32 32 
Subtotal 45,454 16 45,470 31,612 54 31,634 
Eastern Europe 
Poland 3,735 456 4,191 3,626 558 4,184 
Romania 2,373 152 2,525 3,075 137 3,212 
Czechoslovakia 1,589 39 1,628 1,072 13 1,085 
Soviet Union 787 44 831 3,694 33 3,727 
Hungary 754 26 780 669 14 683 
Other 262 104 366 164 _25 189 
Subtotal 9,500 821 10,321 12,300 780 13,080 
Latin America 
Cuba 173 17 190 273 73 346 
Nicaragua 0 1,284 1,284 36 2,213 2,249 
Other _0 0 0 _6 78 84 
Subtotal 173 1,301 1,474 315 2,364 2,679 
Near East/South Asia 
Afghanistan 2,535 4,284 6,819 3,220 24 3,244 
Iran 3,148 1,568 4,716 6,681 1,346 8,027 
Iraq 307 12 319 202 16 218 
Other 8 123 131 4 250 254 
Subtotal 5,998 5,987 11,985 10,107 1,636 11,743 
Stateless 0 NA NA 0 1 1 
Subtotal 0 NA NA 0 1 1 
Grand Total 62,440 8,391 70,831 64,828 5,093 69,921 








Acronyms and Abbreviations 


AID—U.S. Agency for International Development 

CY—calendar year 

FAO—United Nations Food and Agriculture Organization 

FY—fiscal year [the U.S. FY is October 1-September 30] 
iCM—iIntergovernmental Committee for Migration 

ICRC—International Committee of the Red Cross 

LICROSS—League of Red Cross and Red Crescent Societies 

PVO—private voluntary organization 

UNBRO—United Nations Border Relief Operation 

UNESCO—United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization 
UNDP—United Nations Development Program 

UNHCR—United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees 

UNICEF—United Nations Children’s Fund 

UNRWA—United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the Near East 
WFP—World Food Program 
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